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HE educational importance of speech to 
the deaf cannot be exaggerated. With- 
out a language of some sort one is not a 


human being; without speech one is not a com- 
plete human being. Even when the speech is not 
beautiful there is a fountain of joy in uttering 


words. 


It is an emotional experience quite 


different from that which comes from spelled 


words.—HELEN KE Luter, in “Midstream.” 
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AUDIPHONE 


for Schools 


The Western Electric Audiphone No. 6035-A has proved valuable as a 
scientific aid to deafened children in school. It is also conveniently help- 
ful to the hard-of-hearing in churches, board rooms and medium-sized 


auditoriums. Capacity, any number up to 100. Write for information. 
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Harriet Andrews Montague, a_ well-known father, Paul Lange, is a teacher in the Wis- 


VottaA Review contributor, has recently been 
engaged in revising and bringing up to date 
“The Story of Lip Reading,” by Fred DeLand, 


to be published this month by the. Volta 
Bureau. 

The April Votra Review should have con- 
tained “A Plea for the Abolition of Prej- 


udice,” by Josephine B. Timberlake, but due 
to a mistake in the printing office, another ar- 


ticle was issued instead. This is the second 
recent bad blunder, and the magazine has 


changed printers. 

The Central New York School for the Deaf, 
at Rome. has contributed a set of papers, not 
fails offer a constructive 


one of which to 
thought. Anne Butler Berkeley, author of 
one of these, is supervising teacher of the 


primary oral department at that school and a 
valiant Association supporter. It was she 
who, as chairman, presented the resolution of 
the student body and faculty of the 1928 Sum- 


mer School calling for standardization of 
teacher training. Incidentally, she was the 


first teacher to make formal application for 
registration under the Association’s new plan. 
Myrtle J. Gifford is not only a teacher of the 
deaf but has had also a broad public school 
experience. Laura V. C. Stewart is special 


teacher of geography in the advanced de- 
partment at Rome. Martha N. Lange might 


be said to have inherited her profession; her 


consin School for the Deaf. A resident of 
Rome and a valued teacher, Ellen Gifford Wil- 
liams is a product of the normal department 
of the Lexington Avenue School, New York. 
Mary E. Skinner was trained as a teacher at 
Central Institute, class of ’25. A proper class 
spirit, thinks Mary Childress Galloway, is half 
the battle. Several years of teaching experience 
in the public schools of Minnesota before tak- 
ing up work with the deaf gave Laura B. 
Fosmark a valuable background for special 
work in reading. 


Elizabeth Watrous is the teacher of the be- 
ginning class in the Florida School. Anna 
M. Nash, another contributor to “Home and 
School,” is Mrs. Ernest R. Nash, of Newton 
Highlands, Mass. Mabel Ellery Adams and 
Caroline A. Yale are too well known to need 
special introduction. 

Anders Hansen, Superintendent of the 


School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark, is 
THe Vorta Review's chief connecting link 
with the schools in Europe. He speaks almost 
anybody’s language, and is doubtless one of 


the most widely informed educators of the 
deaf in the world. 
Readers of long standing will be glad to 


hear again from an old and valued contributor, 
John Dutton Wright, appearing this time as a 
book reviewer. 




















Call for the Annual Meeting 
of the Association 


the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 

Speech to the Deaf will be held at Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, on 
July 10, 1931, at 8:00 P. M. 


The special business will be the election of five directors to 
serve three years, in place of those whose term of office expires 
in 1931, viz., Mabel Ellery Adams, David Fairchild, T. C. 
Forrester, H. M. McManaway, Lucile M. Moore. In ac- 
cordance with a provision of the constitution, nominations for 
the office of director must be made in writing, and received by 
the President and the Secretary not less than thirty (30) days 
before the date of the annual meeting. Only active members 
(those whose dues are paid for the current year) and life 
members may vote at this election. 


Y | Y HE Forty-first Annual Meeting (Business Session) of 


Other business matters, such as the reports of officers and 
committees, will be considered. 


H. M. McManaway, President. 


T. C. Forrester, Secretary. 
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A Class for the Conservation of Hearing 


By Harriet ANDREWS MONTAGUE 


ALTIMORE is one of only two or 
three cities in the United States 


that have recognized the peculiar 
and tragic difficulties of the child who is 
too hard of hearing to keep up with his 
grade in the public schools even with the 
help of lip-reading, but is possessed of 
normal speech and language ability, and 
therefore does not belong in a school for 
the deaf. Within the past ten or fifteen 
years, America has discovered the slightly 
deafened child, and now many cities 
minister to his needs with audiometer 
tests, ear clinics, and lip-reading, but 
they do nothing for the severely hard of 
hearing child except allow him to get 
along as best he can in hearing schools, 
or else shunt him schools for the 
deaf. 

Under the administration of Miss Olive 
Whildin, Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion, the public school work for the 
deafened and the deaf in Baltimore has 
been built up, organized, and expanded 
so as to include all children who have 
anything whatsoever the matter with their 
hearing. These children are studied and, 
according to their requirements, are 
placed in classes where they can be taught 
to the best advantage. The deaf who 
need continual speech work are in the 
classes for the deaf, taught by trained 
teachers of the deaf. The children who 
have a hearing loss, but who are able to 
keep up with their grades, remain in 
schools for the hearing, receiving lip- 
reading lessons two or three times a 


into 


week. Between these two classes is another 
group, who are so severely handicapped 
by deafness that they need special ad- 
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justment. Miss Whildin has established 
for them a “Conservation of Hearing 
Class,” where their special needs are so 
dealt with by a comprehending teacher 
that children who are problems in other 
classes cease to be problems. 

The class has been in existence a little 
more than a year. Already it is crowded, 
and two others are soon to be organized, 
one for white children and one for colored. 
It is a class for the adjustment of the 
special difficulties occasioned by a great- 
er or less degree of hearing loss. At 
present it eighteen pupils, 
whose ages run from nine to seventeen. 
It is held in the same elementary school 
as the classes for the deaf, because there 
has been only one set of audiphones 
available. Now, however, a philanthropic 
woman, Miss Sarah Bauernschmidt, who 
is interested in the deaf, has provided a 
radioear for the deaf children. This same 
friend of the deaf has given a fund to 
provide transportation and luncheons for 
children in these classes who have to 
come from different parts of the city. 

The audiphones are in the Conservation 
of Hearing room, and the children have 
the use of them all day, to put on or take 
off as need arises. Rhythm and speech 
correction work are given both with and 
without the phones. Lip-reading lessons 
are held in this class every day. The 
older boys and girls recite their history 
and geography in this room, using the 
ear phones. They go into their regular 
grade rooms for arithmetic and reading, 
and have gym and playground periods 
with the normal children. Their pro- 
grams are very elastic. If any child does 


comprises 
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THE CONSERVATION OF HEARING CLASS IS A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRA.- 
TION OF THE POSSIBILITIES FOR ADJUSTMENT 


especially good work in any subject, he 
is placed in a higher grade in that sub- 
ject. If he has difficulty keeping up with 
his regular grade in a particular study, 
he is given special coaching in the Con- 
servation of Hearing Class until the diff- 
culty is overcome. 

The teacher, Mrs. Rose Owens, was a 
public school teacher who took the train- 
ing course in work for the hard of hear- 
ing child which Miss Whildin has con- 
ducted since 1926 at the Johns Hopkins 
University. Mrs. Owens’ sympathy and 
intelligent comprehension are making the 
Conservation of Hearing class a remark- 
able demonstration of the possibilities for 
adjustment which may be offered a han- 
dicapped child. The children work to- 
gether admirably. When not specifically 
directed, they choose their own occupa- 
tions, moving about the room at will, 
and speaking without ceremony when 
they have anything to say. If it is a fine 
day, those who are not due in other 
classes are sometimes taken for a walk, 
to visit the wharves or one of the parks. 


They fairly eat up knowledge. They are 
so eager to learn, and so happy to hear 
what is said to them in the class room that 
they attack with unbounded enthusiasm 
almost anything in the way of study that 
is offered them. Mrs. Owens has a very 
charming, casual social manner with 
them. At the close of each session, every 
child shakes hands with her and _ says 
sood-bye, as if he were leaving a party. 

Many of these boys and girls have 
other physical troubles in addition to 
deafness. Seven who were pre-tubercular 
have been given special lunches and rest 
periods on the roof. Three of the seven 
have improved so much under this regime 
that they have made up weight and the 
treatment has been discontinued. Two 
boys have defective sight which requires 
special treatment. One girl has a car 
diac condition. Three years ago another 
girl was given special attention because 
of badly suppurating ears. A mastoid 
operation resulted in partial facial paraly- 
sis, and the girl was out of school more 
than a year. She lost all hearing in one 
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ear but had enough in the other to strug- 
gle along with hearing children, although 
she was three years behind her grade and 
was considered 
placed in the Conservation of Hearing 
class and in less than a year has made 


subnormal. She was 


up two grades. Her absorption in her 
work, her eagerly intelligent attitude to- 
ward what is offered her, are a pathetic 
commentary on what she must have en- 


dured in other classes. 


One boy, who showed a hearing loss 
of 48.6 in one ear and 58.5 in the other, 
had repeated several grades and was con- 
sidered subnormal. He is now doing 
fifth grade work and is almost ready for 
the sixth. Another boy who had been 
placed in a class for subnormal children 
was a disciplinary problem. Since being 
placed in this special class, 
regular instruction with ear phones, he 


and given 


has covered two grades of work and has 
given no trouble at all. Three boys of 
fourteen, fifteen, and seventeen were do- 
ing third and fourth grade work. All 
are now in the seventh grade, and are 
keeping up with the regular seventh grade 
classes in several subjects. 


The class is an inspiring place to visit. 
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It justifies every effort that has been put 
forth anywhere in behalf of the hard of 
hearing child. The most casual visitor 
cannot help becoming enthusiastic as he 
sees these children, who have been 
branded “subnormal,” “feeble-minded,” 
or “problems,” merely because they are 
deaf, waking up from their induced men- 
tal sluggishness and demonstrating nor- 
mal capacity. The singing lesson is par- 
ticularly effective, not only as voice train- 
ing but as an example of pent up ability 
let loose. The children sing together 
very well, and when, big boys and little 
girls, they are rolling out their favorite 
song, the rousing ditty about the “Wal- 
loping Window Blind,” the words 


“No wind that blew dismayed her crew 
Or troubled the captain’s mind!” 


are indicative of the spirit of the class. 


~ 


No child is put into this class until 
he has demonstrated that he is not keep- 
ing up to grade. Some extremely hard 
of hearing children get along in _hear- 
ing classes with only such special atten- 
tion as they receive from the itinerant 
teacher of lip-reading. One girl of ten 
who lost her hearing entirely from scar- 
let fever became a good lip-reader in 


(Continued on Page 232) 


THE SINGING LESSON IS PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE 
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A Plea for the Abolition of Prejudice 


By JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


NLY a few years ago it was gener- 

ally believed that the problem of 

deafness in children was being met 
very adequately. If a child showed enough 
loss of hearing to be unable to receive an 
education in the regular schools, he was 
sent to a school for the deaf. On the other 
hand, if he heard fairly well, he was often 
sent home from a school for the deaf with 
the verdict, “too much hearing.” Then he 
was supposed to go back to public school 
and succeed. It was very simple! 

More recently, a startled and incredulous 
world was asked to accept the statement 
that, in addition to all the children for 
whom special care was being provided in 
schools for the deaf, there were thousands 
upon thousands—yes, millions—of children 
with hearing less than normal, many of 
whom were definitely handicapped in their 
effort to acquire an education. 

Immediately the organizations of hard of 
hearing adults, deeply sympathetic, began 
to plead the cause of these children who 
were struggling under an _ unrecognized 
handicap. In their attempts to secure the 
attention of authorities they chanced, in 
some cases, to appeal to a type of school for 
the deaf which fortunately is rare, but is 
still occasionally encountered—the type 
whose teachers are narrow in outlook and 
whose head is fearful of interference with 
his authority. The attitude of 
a school was, of course, “We are quite com- 


such 


petent to meet the needs of all deaf chil- 
den, whether their deafness is total or par- 
tial.” The reaction of the organizations was, 
equally of course, ‘These people are insular 
and antagonistic. They do not understand 
the difference between a deaf child and a 


hard of hearing child. It would be a ter- 


rible thing for such children as we have in 
mind to fall into their hands.” And so 
misunderstanding began—one group assum- 
ing that all teachers of the deaf lacked com- 
prehension of their problems and purposes; 
the other failing to recognize a just claim 
for their assistance, because they did not 
investigate. 

It is an unhappy truth that traces of this 
initial misunderstanding still remain, even 
among organizations that have had oppor- 
tunities to learn better, and even in schools 
where the educational background is of a 
high order and where petty jealousy does 
All that is needed is better ac- 
quaintance, each with the other, and it is 


not prevail. 


encouraging to realize that this acquaintance 
is broadening and deepening very rapidly. 
Each group is anxious for the child with 
impaired hearing to receive the training that 
will best fit him for life, and—now we 
come to the main point of this article— 
neither can do its best work without the in- 
telligent co-operation of the other. Each 
has a definite contribution to make, an asset 
to give the child. Let us list them: 


What Has the Teacher of the Deaf to 
Offer the Hard of Hearing Child? 
1. Long and intimate experience with 

children having all types and degrees of 

hearing impairment. 

2. Correction of speech defects, often un- 
recognized in their incipiency except by the 
trained expert with normal hearing. 

3. Prompt identification of certain types 
of language difficulty, and knowledge of 
methods to overcome them. 

4. Experience in training residual heat- 
ing to its maximum efficiency. 








Qa. oa 
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What Has the Hard of Hearing Adult to 
Offer the Hard of Hearing Child? 


1. Methods of teaching lip reading, bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of a child with 
normal language than the methods used 
with deaf children. 

2. The habit of speaking at normal 
speed, and of not emphasizing positions 
normally invisible. 

3. Vocational advice based upon the ex- 
perience of the hard of hearing, not the 
deaf. 

4, Psychological 
estimable value because born of kindred 


understanding, of in- 


experience. 

The sooner we all get together and pool 
our knowledge and experience for the bene- 
fit of all children whom deafness of any 
degree is retarding, the better we shall be 
able to work for each type. 

Recognition of this truth was voiced re- 
cently by Dr. Gordon Berry, former presi- 
dent of the Federation, speaking at the 
Eastern Zone Conference. ‘Schools for the 
deaf,” said Dr. Berry, “will serve as labora- 
tories for the development of new forms 
of teaching methods, and the hard of hear- 
ing child in our school system will be the 
direct gainer.” 

In California there are splendid evidences 
of what co-operation will accomplish. The 
superintendent of the state school for the 
deaf, Mr. E. A. Stevenson, is also director 
not only of all the day schools for the deaf 
in the state, but of all classes in lip reading 
for the hard of hearing, both children and 
adults. No such responsible duties have 
ever before been entrusted to one individ- 
ual, and not a few of his friends will con- 
fess that they felt considerable skepticism as 
to the outcome when his appointment was 
announced; but where is the state that can 
show a record equal to the one indicated 
by the following clipping from the Caii- 
fornia News? 


“There are 1267 deafened (hard of hear- 
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ing) adults in California receiving instruc- 
tion in lip reading. The work is being car- 
ried on in thirty-one cities of the State and 
there are twenty-five teachers, properly 
trained and certificated, teaching the art of 
lip reading. 

“The work is so organized that the State 
is able to co-operate with the city in any 
effort for the establishment of evening 
classes. 

“There is every evidence of greater prog- 
ress as the work becomes better known and 
the effort better organized.” 

This, we understand, refers only to pub- 
lic school classes, and does not include the 
excellent private instruction also available. 

In Illinois another interesting experiment 
is in progress. The superintendent of the 
state school for the deaf there, through the 
office of the state director of public health, 
published an offer to make audiometer tests 
in any city requesting them. “Our first in- 
tention,” says Superintendent D. T. Cloud, 
“was to test the hearing of only the more 
apparent cases of deafness, but requests 
came in for the testing of children regard- 
less of whether deafness was apparent or 
not. By December second, only a few weeks 
after the publication of the offer, we had 
on file requests for the testing of more than 
thirty thousand children I have long 
felt that the least the state schools could do 
would be to start a movement to concen- 
trate the attention of the public on the 
problem of deafness and its alleviation 
when possible. It is distinctly understood, 
by all concerned, that our offer was made 
without any idea of increasing our present 
school population, but rather to decrease 
our enrollment by calling attention to types 
of deafness in the earlier stages, thereby 
preventing the enrollment in our school of 
children whose deafness has been caused 
by neglect.” 

Who could fail to applaud such a splen- 
did spirit and such a far-reaching vision of 
accomplishment by co-operative effort? 
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From Iowa comes a report of team work 
on the part of the leagues for the hard of 
hearing and the state association of parents 
and teachers of deaf children; from a New 
England league for the hard of hearing a 
splendid tribute to two teachers of the deaf 
“who have given unlimited time, energy, 
and understanding in the development of 
our organization work.” From another New 
England city a teacher, herself very hard of 
hearing, who is doing outstandingly success- 
ful work with hard of hearing children, 
writes: “Whenever I get into difficulties I 
go to Miss —-—— (the head of a school 
for the deaf). She never fails to help me.” 

The situation is not yet satisfactory every- 
We still have the occasional worker 
for the hard of hearing who states flatly, 
“The hard of hearing child is equipped for 


where. 


life when he has lip reading’’—entirely 
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overlooking the severely hard of hearing 
child who needs many other things. We 
still encounter the rare educator of the deaf 
who says, “We strongly disapprove of lip 
reading classes for hard of hearing children 
in the public schools’—whose attitude is 
due solely to the fact that she has not in- 
formed herself beyond the limits of her 
own narrower field. It is still very difficult, 
in some cases, to convince authorities that 
deaf children and hard of hearing children 
cannot be properly taught in the same 
classes. There still exists the ‘‘expert’’ who 
cannot admit the possibility that he or 
she may be mistaken in some very positive 
opinions. 

But all that is needed is better acquaint- 
ance with the persons with whom we seem 
to be disagreeing. This is a plea for the 
abolition of prejudice and the substitution 
of team work! 





Mayflowers 


By WINIFRED HATHAWAY 


Hark! at the call of the sweet, fresh May morn- 
ing. 
Hear them come trooping on gay dancing feet! 
Over the meadow green, 
Down through the woodland sheen, 
Up from the village and thronged city street. 


Sunbonnet babies with little snub noses, 
Rollicking youngsters with merry blue eyes, 
Small Cinderellas gay, 
Sweet as the breath of May, 
Dreaming of fairies in godmother guise! 


Hark to their chattering! iny Maid Marian, 
Helen and Marjorie, Bobby and Ted; 
List to their laughter sweet, 
Just see their flying feet, 
Richard and Emmy and turbulent Ned! 








Here they come gleeing, slim lads and lasses, 
Shy adolescents awakening to truth, 
Seeking life’s miracle, 
: Knowledge empirical, 
Springtime,—the Maytime when youth calls to 
youth. 


Set up the Maypoles, with streamers aflying, 
Riot of color for each eager hand; 
Great Nation’s greatest wealth, 
Children in radiant health, 
Fairest of flowers that bloom in our land! 


Never mind training them just to be citizens, 
Never mind urging, too fast, wisdom’s way; 
Give them the room to grow, 
Give them the joy to know 
Laughter and lilting song; give them their May! 


—American Child Health Association. 
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Association Notes 


The Summer School Catalogue 


Y the time this issue is in the 
B hands of members the catalogue 

of the Summer School will have 
been distributed. Much time has been 
spent in the effort to make it serve pros- 
pective students effectively. Every type 
of information for which it was thought 
there would be any call has been in- 
cluded within its pages. It is anticipated 
that there will be many personal prob- 
lems about which special letters will be 
written. In order that these special cases 
may be handled with satisfaction and 
dispatch it is especially desirable that 
every page be read carefully before re- 
quests for general information are writ- 
ten. 


Those familiar with announcements is- 
sued in previous years will note that 
while titles of courses may be the same, 
the time alloted to subjects assures stu- 
dents of more intensive and more exten- 
sive instruction. For instance, Miss 
Christmas will offer two one-hour courses 
instead of one. Miss Fitzgerald will of- 
fer two one-hour courses instead of one. 
Miss New’s work will extend over six 
weeks instead of four. Miss Buell will 
give, in addition to her work in Lan- 
guage, a special course in lip-reading for 
the deaf child together with her course 
in Primary Reading. This indicates a 
better division of subject matter with 
more time for the development of each 
subject. 

A Correction 


The first article published in THE 
Votta Review relating to courses to be 
offered in the summer school indicated 
that Miss Mary New would offer a course 
in Rhythm and one in Auricular Train- 
ing; each course to run through the six 
weeks, requiring an hour each day. It 
has been found desirable to change this. 
In order to provide better facilities for 


testing and practice work the courses 
will be given in sequence. One course 
requiring two hours per day will run for 
three weeks. The other course will .fol- 
low this at the same time of day, requir- 
ing two hours per day for three weeks. 
The catalogue carries this corrected in- 
formation. 


Summer Tourist Rates Available 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has advised 
that summer tourist rates will be avail- 
able to teachers coming to the Johns 
Hopkins University. This information 
came late but may offer a solution for 
some who have not yet worked out their 
routes or arranged for transportation. 

These tourists’ tickets will be on sale 
early enough to admit of their use at the 
close of school. They permit stop overs 
at designated points for brief visits. They 
expire about October 31st. In the table 
below a number of key points are listed 
with the one-way fare and the tourist 
round-trip rate. While such reductions 
will not be available from every station, 
it will be possible to secure special rates 
to the office nearest to you at which they 
will be sold. Write to the Department 
of Registration, The Volta Bureau, for 
additional information. 


o > . 
38 a 
= alt re 
3 ce OEY 

ox st 
Austin, Texas $57.85 $100.60 
Baton Rouge, La. 43.67 84.29 
Denver, Colo. 65.06 115.21 
Little Rock, Ark... 39.98 74.27 
Los Angeles, Calif... 103.07 145.86 
Portland, Ore. _ 104.99 145.86 
Pocatello, Idaho 81.36 130.11 
Reno, Nev. 100.81 140.80 
Ogden, Utah 81.53 130.11 
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Omaha, Neb. 45.71 83.96 
San Francisco, Calif. 103.07 145.86 
Seattle, Wash. 104.99 145.86 
Tulsa, Okla. 47.83 90.55 
Winnipeg, Man. 57.49 99.05 


These rates do- not 
fare. 

So much interest has been shown in 
bus travel that it will be well to offer 
additional information. The lines which 
are offering special service have extended 
the time limit on round trip tickets to 
one hundred eighty days from the date 
of departure to the day of arrival at the 
starting point. 

A very attractive circle tour by bus is 
announced to our members. Such a tour 
permits the traveler to take one route, 
stopping at as many places as may be 
desirable; staying at each place as long 
as he wishes and returning home by an 
entirely different route. The cost of such 
a trip would be one half of the total cost 
of round trip transportation between the 
several points. 


include sleeper 
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a 


A CORNER OF ALUMNI MEMORIAL HALL, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


By way of illustration, one may start 
from A, going to B; from B one goes to C 
and on to D and then to E. From E the 
return trip would be by way of X and Y, 
then back to A, the starting point. A round 
trip ticket is bought at each stop-over but 
payment is but one half the round trip 
fare to the next point. The agent at the 
starting point will explain fully what to 
do. On the circle tour one may consume 
any part of one hundred eighty days. 


Teacher Placement 


Teacher placement services to members 
will continue as a gratuitous activity of 
the Association staff at The Volta Bureau. 
If possible this department will en- 
deavor to act in an even more effective 
manner in putting available teachers in 
touch with the vacancies which they are 
equipped to fill. Any members who ex- 
pect to make changes should avail them- 
selves of this service. 

Two types of editorials have appeared 
in recent issues of educational magazines. 
One calls attention to the surplus of 
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teachers and recommends that superin- 
tendents and school boards release the 
less well equipped and those who are for 
any reason misfits. The other type calls 
to ‘mind the practice of some teachers, in 
other respects efficient, well equipped, 
desirable, who make a practice of “hop- 
ping.” They jump from school to school 
and from State to State. To these per- 
sons the admonition is, “Look before you 
leap,” and “Be sure of your next job; 
then go ahead.” 

The advice to those who employ is in 
line with sound pedagogy and strict econ- 
omy for the institution. It may not be 
so considerate of an _ underprivileged 
teacher. If continuity in service has that 
value which seems to be more and more 
generally recognized, then steps to give 
the teacher that opportunity she has 
missed would be the kindlier act. A 
willing, ambitious teacher acquainted 
with the personnel, the routine and more 
especially with the children in a school 
is more of an asset than one who may 
be well recommended but is at best an 
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unknown quantity in the peculiar situa- 
tion into which she must fit. A _ special 
provision to encourage the teacher in the 
position will save time in reorganization 
and may build up values in morale 
which cannot be estimated. 

Taking into account the value of con- 
tinuous service from another angle, it is 
a service to the “hopping” teacher to re- 
mind her that the habit may easily offset 
splendid qualities and place her among 
the “undesirables.” 

The Association stands for improve- 
ment of instruction for the deaf child: 
by elimination of teachers if actually 
necessary, but preferably by improving 
the teacher in service. It maintains its 
summer school to further this end. It 
would encourage duration of service by 
suggesting special concessions to teach- 
ers who seek to improve their equipment 
and by urging teachers to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity for self im- 
provement. If a change is necessary the 
Association offers placement service. But 
the service it prefers is that which helps 
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to eradicate the causes for changes and 
preserves all the values of continuous 
association. 


Association Committee Work 

A report of splendid, enthusiastic work 
for the Association was presented at the 
meeting of the Board of Directors in 
January, by the chairman of nearly 
every committee, and keen interest is 
felt in the more complete reports to be 
given at the annual business meeting, 
whose date is announced on page 196. 

Two committees whose work is of es- 
pecial importance to professional mem- 
bers of the Association are those on 
Teachers’ Salaries and Teacher Retire- 
ment. Miss Mildred Evans, Chairman of 
the former, said in her report: 


“Members of the Committee on Teach- 
ers’ Salaries are now engaged in secur- 
ing statistics concerning salaries paid 
teachers of the deaf and salaries of 
teachers in other fields of work. The 
members are collecting data in their vari- 
ous states. The task is no small one, 
and will require several months to com- 
plete. We hope to have the information 
ready for the Board by June, in order 
that a systematic comparison may be 
made. Working out formulas for ideal 
scales of salaries must be left for some 
later committee whose members can meet 
in conference, perhaps at the next sum- 
mer meeting of the Association.” 


Miss Margaret Bodycomb, reporting 
as Chairman of the Committee on Teach- 
er Retirement, said: 


“A general survey of the subject of 
teacher retirement shows that but twen- 
ty-three states have teacher retirement 
laws in effect at the present time, five 
states have teacher retirement laws of 
limited application, and many cities main- 
tain local retirement systems independ- 
ent of state systems. In many other 
states legislation is now pending, and it 
is most encouraging to note that in near- 
ly all of the legislatures meeting this 
winter the question of teacher retirement 
is to be one of the outstanding school 
issues. 

“At present it is impossible to tell how 
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these numerous systems affect the schools 
for the deaf. The committee hopes to get 
the desired information by sending out 
a questionnaire and circular letter to all 
superintendents. With the information 
obtained we shall then have something 
definite upon which to work.” 


The following questionnaire, submit- 
ted by the committee, was approved by 
the Board: 


Questionnaire on Teacher Retirement 


1. Is your school under the Department 
of Public Instruction, the State Board 
of Education, or some similar educa- 
tional board? 


2. If not under an educational board, to 
what type of board is it subject? 

3. Is there a retirement system in your 
school? 


4. Is this system a state organization; 
city; local? 

5. Is your retirement system financed 
entirely by the state; by the school; 
by the teacher and school; by teach- 
er, state and school? 


6. Is membership of teachers compul- 
sory? 


~] 


. At what age can a teacher retire with 
pension; at what age is retirement 
compulsory ? 


8. Is it necessary to have taught a spec- 
ified number of years? 


9. Does your retirement system per- 


‘ mit a teacher to retire before the age 
limit has been reached, if disabled? 


10. Are teachers’ accumulated deposits 
returnable upon withdrawal from 
teaching service, or death prior to 
retirement ? 

11. Is full credit given for years of serv- 
ice in other states; partial credit? 

12. Is the retirement allowance propor- 
tional to the teacher’s salary during 
active service; is it a flat rate given 
to all teachers upon retirement? 

13. Is the retirement allowance sufficient 
for a teacher to live in a reasonable 
amount of comfort upon retirement? 

14. Has the attention of your teachers 
been called to the possibilities of 
group insurance? 
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Notes on Rome School Work 


By ANNE BUTLER BERKELEY 


HE aftermaths of summer school 
"T stendane may be both encourag- 

ing and discouraging. It all de- 
pends upon the star to which you have 
hitched your wagon. 

Systematic use of the Key, as demon- 
strated by Miss Fitzgerald and set forth 
in her book, Straight Language, stim- 
ulates teachers as well as pupils and is an 
ever-present help in mixed language. The 
pupils really seem to think in the Key. 
They visualize it and by its means can 
make independent corrections. 

No small part of this result is owing 
to one certain pedagogical truth empha- 
sized by Miss Buell. We pass over the 
errors and mark C beside all correct sen- 
tences. We diagnose the difficulty gen- 
eral to the class in any set of papers and 
find a way to eliminate said difficulty. 
Individual scores improve, ambitions 
soar, and best of all the deaf are learning 
that they can write correct and natural 
language. 

A drive on speech inaugurated at a 
chapel service through Bible texts, one 
of which was, “Let your speech be al- 
way with grace that ye may know how to 
answer every man,” has had a set-back 
or two from enforced absences but we 
trust it is now on the way. A survey for 
good sounds has been illuminating to 
teachers as well as pupils. The effort to 
read the charts well has been gratifying 
and has stayed our patience, for more 
than one leaned over backwards in the 


effort to do well, necessitating many 
repetitions. The successful competitors 
number ten out of the forty tested, in 
grades one to four, and are eligible for 
honors in Class One. 

Our Visual Instruction is through both 
slides and motion pictures. The source 
of our slides is fully set forth in another 
paper. It is astonishing how many firms 
stand ready to furnish us free films. If 
they might see the enjoyment of the whole 
school they would be fully repaid. Twice 
a year the schedule is made up with 
bookings for every other week and we 
are rarely disappointed. On the off week 
the local telephone company kindly sup- 
plies us. The subjects are largely edu- 
cational, embracing manufacturing, na- 
ture, and scenic panorama, with an occa- 
sional semi-comedy. These correlate in 
many instances with the state syllabus in 
geography. 

Once a week we have an oral chapel 
service consisting of opening verses, the 
Lord’s prayer, and a psalm. The series 
of texts are related in subject and con- 
tinue for several weeks. Besides the sea- 
sonal ones we have used this year Light, 
Speech, and Prayer. The children are 
asked to repeat the text of the week be- 
fore and to answer a question or two in 
review. We close with a hymn and a 
short prayer in the nature of a benedic- 
tion. To tie up the weekly service with 
the devotions in the classrooms the teach- 
ers follow up the texts. They also teach 
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the hymns, adding a new line each morn- 
ing. The contact here is naturally much 
closer than in chapel. 

A question remains to be asked. We 
struggle with the three r’s, and the me- 
chanics of “I can say ‘k’;” endeavor to 
broaden the horizon of our pupils; and 
instil the qualities of good citizens and 
churchmen. 


Just what is our ultimate aim? Some- 
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times it seems lost. In our zeal for class- 
room accomplishment we are prone to 
forget the human equation. Equipped 
with pleasing vehicles of expression, our 
children still look to us to teach them 
how, when, and where to apply their 
knowledge to the amenities of life, that 
they may be acceptable company to their 
relatives and friends in the hearing 
world. 


The Teacher's Responsibility 


By Myrt_e J. Girrorp 


HILDREN learn without the aid 
{ of a teacher. By a law of nature 
they respond to situations and 
thereby discover what things satisfy them 
and how they can get them. As _ they 
progress, their actions become more se- 
lective. They are constantly getting hints 
from the people by whom they are sur- 
rounded as to what things are worth 
while and also as to methods that will 
gain them their ends. A large part of 
the child’s learning is of this incidental 
sort and is very vital. It is learned by 
experience and suits the needs of life. 
Thus the Indian boy learned the use of 
bow and arrow and the secrets of wood 
craft, and at a later day the American 
boy learned farming, business and the 
trades. When life was simple almost 
everything worth while could be learned 
by observation and participation, but, as 
it became more complex, needs became 
more numerous and incidental learning 
was inadequate. The teacher and the 
school became necessary. So into the 
great melting-pot of the schools and in- 
stitutions are poured children of every 
nationality and temperament, to have the 
fairy wand of education wave over their 
heads and transform them into good 
citizens of a great nation. 
The teacher is not to meet the child’s 
needs for him, but to help him to meet 


them himself. She is to help him form 
good habits so that he will be better 
equipped to play his part in a larger 
world of human interests. She must 
know the pupils. A great deal of school 
room trouble is due to the lack of proper 
understanding on the part of the teacher. 
In many cases, if a little interest had 
been taken, the unpleasant situation never 
would have presented itself. 

No child really wants to be good but 
every child wants to be good for some- 
thing. The teacher must watch for the 
opportunity to find out what the “some- 
thing” is. She cannot draw out the best 
in a child until she knows the charae- 
teristics of a given age and of the indi- 
vidual boy or girl. A boy of twelve is 
a very different character from a boy of 
seven. 

Someone has said that the three most 
desirable qualities of a teacher are the 
three S’s—Scholarship, Sympathy and 
Sincerity. 

Scholarship 

The teacher’s training should be such 
that the greatest possible progress can 
be made during the school year. This 
cannot take place unless she knows how 
to plan the work so that no time will be 
wasted. Give children well chosen work, 
worth doing. A wise teacher will recog- 
nize the fact that there are two factors 
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of paramount and almost equal impor- 
tance: one is the choice of the right mate- 
rial, and the other, the right method of 
presentation to the class. 

Variety and humor are of great impor- 
tance. Graphic incidents from history, 
heroic acts of loyalty, and vivid scenes 
of right action under difficulty, are thril- 
ling to young minds and relieve the drab- 
ness of the school room. When reading 
the story of the Dutch boy at the dike, 
who is not ready to keep an aching arm 
in the hole until help comes? Life is 
full of variety, of vitality, and of humor. 
Teachers need not fear to bring these 
qualities to the classroom. The child 
should be given a certain attitude toward 
life that will bring success and happiness 
and stimulate the hunger for knowledge. 


Sympathy 


In no other place in the world is sym- 
pathy for children needed more than in 
a school for the deaf. A large number 
come from homes in which the English 
language is not spoken. Therefore, it is 
impossible for the parents to find out 
the troubles and converse with their deaf 
children as they do with the hearing ones. 
While they rarely fail to make the effort, 
the results are most unsatisfactory. It is 
the duty of the teacher to “rejoice with 
those who do rejoice and weep with those 
who weep.” 

Children are encouraged by having the 
teacher call attention to their good traits, 
or to work well done. No child wants to 
be a failure. This point is very cleverly 
brought out in the Diagnostic Tests and 
Exercises in an arithmetic published by 
the John C. Winston Co. At the top of 
each page of problems is a heading, as 
follows: 


Test Score 
Number of examples tried 


Number of examples correct 


The effect on the pupils is very pleasing. 
There is no place to make a record of 
failures. 
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Sincerity 


The sincerity of a teacher should be 
unquestioned. Children are quick to de- 
tect sham and deceit of any kind and 
nothing will cause rebellion in the heart 
of a child so quickly as a realization that 
the teacher is playing favoritism. In 
order to strengthen the good-will of chil- 
dren and drive out evil, we must know 
why they are tempted to wrong-doing and 
how to correct the trouble. Why are 
they troublesome, or, as we crudely call 
it, “bad”? Usually, from one of two rea- 
sons,—they lack vitality or they overflow 
with uncontrolled vitality. Fretfulness 
and laziness are often due to lack of 
vitality; and bad temper, roughness, and 
the acts which we classify as “mischiev- 
ous” may result from  superabundant 
vitality. The latter is an energy capable 
of great service, but disastrous when un- 
controlled. The aim of teaching is to 
make the best there is for a child so in- 
viting that he will work eagerly and per- 
sistently to win it, and so fit him to ad- 
just himself progressively. 

Hundreds of books and articles have 
been written concerning the study of the 
child by the teacher, but very little 
thought has been given to the impression 
made by the teacher on the child. 

Dr. Warren W. Coxe, Director of the 
Educational Research Division in the New 
York State Educational Department, be- 
came interested in the subject and sent 
out about two hundred thousand ques- 
tionnaires to High School pupils of the 
state. Already, more than half of them 
have been filled out and returned. Pu- 
pils were requested to write briefly on the 
topic, “The most helpful teacher I have 
known and how he or she influenced me.” 
Dr. Coxe allowed some of these com- 
ments to be presented in the May num- 
ber of New York State Education. Very 
complimentary to the teacher was the fol- 
lowing: “She had faith and confidence in 
me and of course | just couldn’t ‘go back’ 
on her. In fact she was a kind of in- 
spiration to me and I always did my 
best.” 
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The Radio in Relation to Class-Room Work 


By Laura V. 


ESS than a year and a half ago, if | 
had been asked, “In your opinion, 


can the radio be of the least pos- 
sible benefit to you in connection with 
your class-room work?” | think my an- 
swer would have been an unequivocal 
“No.” And if not a decided “No” it 
would at least have been, “I can see no 
reason to think it could aid me, unless 
a pupil had enough hearing to get some- 
thing over the air that he or she could 
not get in ordinary speech.” 

Asked the same question today my 
answer would be vastly different. It 
would be in fact as decided a “Yes” as 
it would previously have been “No.” A 
radio is a great aid in teaching even the 
totally deaf. 

I began to change my mind at the time 
of Taft’s funeral. All my pupils knew 
that the funeral was to be broadcast and 
were anxious to be present and see what 
they could get over the radio. So I told 
one of my girls to bring as many girls 
as could get around the radio and come 
to my room promptly at the hour desig- 

Most of them sat on the floor; 
who had any hearing sitting at the 
front; those who had no hearing, or so 
little as to be unable to distinguish any- 
thing more than we might call sound, sat 
at the sides or back with one hand on 
the cabinet; one girl who came in late 
and could not get near the radio at all, 
was able to keep perfect time with the 
music broadcast from Washington by 
putting her hand on the floor. I trans- 
lated each event as it took place: “Now, 
the band is playing the funeral march. 
Now they are taking the body from the 
Capitol. They are entering the church,” 
etc. The children sat spell-bound. 

The following day in the class-room, 
my first lesson was “Current Events.” 
About the first thing mentioned was 
“Taft’s funeral,” and I was amazed to see 
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how much more my girls were able to 
tell about it than the boys who had only 
newspaper reports of it. 


When we came to the Journal work, or 
as I like better to call it in my class 
“Our News for the Day,” I found more 
interest in relating the previous day’s 
events shown by the girls than I had seen 
for some time. This acted as a stimulus 
to the boys, who also tried a little harder 
to give interesting bits. 

As time went on I began to correlate 
the radio news with different lessons. 

Very frequently now in Current Top- 
ics I begin by saying, “What do you sup- 
pose I heard over the radio last night?” 
Then if they have seen the morning paper 
some one will give the piece of news that 
to them seems the most important or 
most interesting. Or, perhaps, one of the 
children will say, “There was an earth- 
quake in New Zealand yesterday, did 
you hear about it over the radio?” 

As in other lessons, the new words are 
written on the slate, and looked up in the 
dictionaries by each pupil, to be used 
later. For instance, in the broadcast 
from the submarine, we learned  sub- 
merged, periscope, two-way broadcast, 
ete.' 

Items talked over in Current Events 
are written and left on the slates for the 
day. All the places mentioned are lo- 
cated and talked about either then or in 
geography class. Distances are calcu- 
lated and talked about; climate, vegeta- 
tion, peoples and their occupatidns dis- 
cussed. 

One geography class (I teach the 
three highest grades) took so little in- 
terest in latitude and longitude that I 
almost despaired of ever making them 
grasp its significance. But one morning 
I told them that all radio stations were 
closed for half an hour the previous eve- 
ning because an S O S§S call had been 
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heard and they were trying to pick up 
its location. Immediately one of the boys 
said, “O, I saw about it in the paper this 
morning; it gave the place where the ship 
was, but I couldn’t find it.” At once I 
handed him my copy of the paper and 
told him to give us the longitude and lat- 
itude sent out over the air. We wrote 
these on the slate, and out came the 
geographies and the hunt began. At last 
they saw the reason for knowing latitude 
and longitude and began to take hold of 
the subject in a manner one would desire. 

As frequently as I can I listen to 
speeches that I think will in any way 
interest the pupils; to reports of sports; 
storms, present or expected; weather re- 
ports a little unusual; odd bits of news; 
anything that is likely to catch and hold 
their attention, and find I can fit them 
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into the various subjects that make up 
the day’s work. 

This year in my youngest class I have 
but one pupil who has sufficient hearing 
to enable her to get anything over the 
radio through hearing, but they all en- 
joy feeling the vibrations while I tell 
them what is being said or played. 

I find it enlarges their vocabulary, 
gives them a broader field from which 
to draw news, puts them in touch with 
events taking place in the uttermost parts 
of the world in a more intimate way 
than the newspapers can, and makes their 
geography a living subject. 

I expect to continue to get material for 
my classes in this way and trust time 
will teach me new ways in which I can 
utilize it to arouse their greater interest 
and lead them to a broader education. 





Vocabulary Building 


By Martua N. Lance 


HERE are: two distinct types of 
children: to consider in vocabulary 


building. One includes the easy 
going child, perfectly content with the 
words he already knows. When he is 
able to write a word or sentence cor- 
rectly, he memorizes it and makes fre- 
quent use of it thereafter. The direct 
antithesis, the precocious child, is always 
eager to learn new words, and does not 
lose an opportunity in which he sees fit 
to use them. He reads diligently, finds 
new words, obtains their meanings, and 
then uses them long before his language 
is able to take care of them. 
Unfortunately, the latter type is the 
more pathetic. Jane came in contact 
with the word “maidens” and learned its 
meaning. The next news from her con- 
tained this item, “The maidens sat on the 
benches yesterday afternoon and watched 
the boys play baseball.” “Love” was given 
to Jack as a synonym for “charity” in 
that well! known motto “With malice to- 


ward none, and charity for all.” His 
next letter to his home folks was closed 
with “Charity to all.” 

We greatly admire the child in his 
efforts, but we must not, for his sake, 
let such things go by, and yet we can 
not be dampers to such worthy endeavors. 

I find a note book dictionary, properly 
indexed alphabetically, “My Own Dic- 
tionary,” very helpful. Here the child 
may put his newly acquired words with 
their meanings, synonyms and_ pictures 
if possible, and then a sentence by the 
pupil in which the word is used in a very 
natural way. Here is a fine place to 
check up on the words which are a help 
in his reading, but which he is not ready 
to use. A red asterisk may be placed by 
such words, a reminder that these are 
“words which I know, but must not yet 
use myself.” Of course this must be ac- 
companied by a clear explanation of why 
it is inexpedient to use such words. 
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Home Contacts 


By ELLEN Girrorp WILLIAMS 


placed on the influence of environ- 

ment on the behavior and develop- 
ment of the child, and when social work 
is so organized that the average school 
child becomes a “case” to some one with 
whom he comes in contact, the question 
arises as to how we, whose work is with 
children whose homes are at various dis- 
tances from the school, can establish con- 
tact with the home and thereby be of 
benefit both to the child and the home 
from which he comes. In schools able 
to employ a social worker or agent this 
is easy, but if there is no one whose spe- 
cial duty it is to establish that contact, 
often the home and school are two worlds 
which in the child’s mind are as far apart 
as the poles and, too often indeed, school 
is a place which relieves the parents of 
a difficult task. 

In our school the teachers of the 
younger children, those as yet unable to 
write letters, have the privilege of writ- 
ing the weekly letters to the parents. It 
has been a great surprise to find what 
can be accomplished by these letters. 
Of course if the letters merely state that 
“Angelo is well,” or “Concetta liked her 
new book,” they defeat their own pur- 
pose. Angelo’s father will be glad to 
hear that his son is well but he would be 
infinitely happier to have in addition to 
that some little mention of the real boy 
he knew at home, and any little incident, 
no matter how trivial, will establish a 
friendly feeling toward the teacher and 
through her toward the school. In near- 
ly every instance the weekly letter is an- 
swered as regularly as it is sent and 
forms a link between the child and his 
home from one vacation to the next. 


ie this day, when so much stress is 


The first request for snapshots usually 
brings several showing different members 
of the home group with the names and 


ages of the brothers and sisters. One 
father sent a picture of the barns and 
dairy which was of great interest to all 
the class, and the pride manifested by 
the little girl so remembered was well 
worth the small effort on the part of both 
the teacher and the home. In the case 
of this little girl, an absolutely uncon- 
trolled child subject to temper tantrums 
and all the things that go with them, 
these letters are working a_transforma- 
tion not only in her disposition but also 
in her personal appearance, and with it 
is coming a real desire to be what we 
commonly term “a good little girl.” 
Another child was astonished to find an 
unfamiliar face in the family group—a 
new baby which had arrived after she 
left home. The little boy who received 
a picture of his small brother and the 
family tabby-cat was radiant with satis- 
faction. One child, whose father seemed 
to possess a rare understanding of the 
importance of this home contact, re- 
ceived a daily letter depicting affairs at 
home by means of crude, straight line 
drawings which afforded quite as much 
pleasure to the adults about the school as 
to the child. 

It is a common sight to see a child 
come into the school room, go directly 
to the place where the pictures are kept, 
find his home group and look at it with 
an expression of satisfaction impossible 
to describe and then go to his place as if 
the mere sight of his own gave him 
strength for the day. 

The glimpses furnished by these letters 
give the teacher an insight into the child’s 
home life and show the child that she is 
the medium through which he keeps in 
touch with his parents. Thus each pupil 
feels that he has something in common 
with his teacher and this common interest 
paves the way for pleasant school room 
experiences. 
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Securing Attention 


By Mary E. SKINNER 


thing that is always needed is atten- 

tion. There are a few pupils who 
are eager and quick to learn but the ma- 
jority must have some incentive to arouse 
their interest. If a child is interested he 
will be attentive. We need many devices 
to create interest. 

By motivating school work we may 
give the child a desire to do what is to 
be done and at the same time he will 
gain in speed and thoroughness. Motiva- 
tion is especially needed for young chil- 
dren. However, it must not result in too 
much competition. 

I have found a plan with my third 
year children whereby they really com- 
pete with themselves. I make cards of 
oak tag, six by three and a half inches, 
for each pupil. His name and the date 
of the week are printed across the top of 
the card and the days of the week at the 
side. These are kept on the bulletin 
board and are for good papers. After 
each written exercise, the children with 
neat and correct papers have small col- 


[i every class of deaf children one 


ored circles to put on their cards. At 
the end of the week the cards are taken 
down and each child keeps his own. 
Each succeeding week it is lots of fun 
and a means of stimulation for the child 
to compare his new card with that of the 
preceding week and note his improvement. 

The children have been much interested 
in the temperature of the room this year 
and in watching the thermometer. As an 
incentive for good class behavior I made 
a large thermometer, thirty by twelve, of 
oak tag. The mercury was of red card 
board. What a difference it has made! 
The mercury does not rise for one good 
child but at the end of the day, if the 
entire class has been good, the tempera- 
ture goes up. I keep a record on the 
slate for each day of the week. I think 
individual thermometers would also work 
out very well used in this way. 

Thus with school work made interest- 
ing and appealing and with an incentive 
to work for, the child not only gains per- 
sonally but he acquires class spirit and 
learns to work with and for others. 


Cultivating Class Initiative 


By Mary CuHILpress GALLOWAY 


his own desire or curiosity, it stays 

with him and he gains a greater sat- 
isfaction in it. Any little ambition of 
his that he can see satisfied feeds that 
personal ego so prevalent among us hu- 
mans. | like to see a spirit of initiative 
in my kiddies. 

Ofttimes I plan the new vocabulary 
that I expect to give my class later in 
language drill. Then I write a story on 
the slate in which is incorporated a word 
or two of this anticipated vocabulary. 


a a child’s knowledge is the result of 


These stories are always about things 
which the children themselves are inter- 
ested in. Sometimes I use a fable. No 
allusion is made to the story throughout 
the day. There is no task attached to it. 
The children merely voluntarily read it 
if they are that curious about it. My 
“cherubs” have liked the stories very 
much and have asked me the meaning of 
the new words. I explained them because 
they wanted to know. Thus a germ was 
laid for future drill. The child owned a 


new idea because he desired to know 
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rather than because it was “dosed” out 
to him. 

I used a unique method in interesting 
a lazy, unambitious ne’er-do-well. We 
learning multiplication combina- 
tions. One day I asked him the result 
of a very simple combination. He told 
me the correct answer. I said, “That’s 
fine! But that’s enough! You can’t learn 
any more today, can you?” His gentle- 
manly pride was aroused to disagree with 
me in this matter. Rather soon he re- 
turned with some more combinations he 
knew. I said, “That’s fine. But don’t 
try any more.” A friendly antagonism 
was aroused, and by June he knew all 


were 
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his combinations as a result of trying to 
“show” his teacher she had taught him 
nothing. He taught himself. 

Every child in my room has an indi- 
vidual personal duty to perform at the 
close of each day. Eddie takes care of 
the pencils. He takes them up, counts 
and sharpens them, and when they have 
become too short for use, it is his job to 
sense this and get more pencils. Wini- 
fred looks after the paper, Harold the 
floor, and so on. If there is any sign of 
neglect in any of these duties ridicule is 
brought directly upon the guardian of 
this particular duty by the children them- 
selves. It works. 


Reading for Pleasure 


By Laura B. FosMark 


O create an interest in outside 
reading has always been a problem 
for the teacher of the deaf. In my 
classroom, where the ages range from six- 
teen to nineteen, I felt that the interest in 
reading was not as keen as I wished. | 
also felt that I had no definite way of 
keeping tab on the pupils’ reading. I 
wanted to show them the importance of 
reading and to instill in them the reading 
habit. In other words, I wanted to firm- 
ly impress upon them in their last two 
years in school what a wonderful friend 
a good book is and how especially so to 
the deaf. 

In a conspicuous place in our room, I 
hung a piece of oak tag paper, about two 
feet square, at the top of which I printed 
in two inch black type “Books Read.” I 
cut slits in rows across this paper and 
pasted paper back of these slits, making 
pockets—one for each pupil. The pupil’s 
name is written at the top of a card, 
about twice as long as an ordinary li- 
brary card, and placed in the pocket. 
The three upper inches of the card show 
above the pocket, giving the pupil ample 
opportunity to flaunt his reading progress. 


One of the pupils acts as librarian, and 
when a pupil finishes reading a book, he 
writes the name of the book with its au- 
thor and hands it to the librarian, who 
prints it on this pupil’s card. 

At first, to satisfy myself that they 
had read the books, I had them write 
a short synopsis. I was soon assured 
they were reading and thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the books; so I eliminated this, as 
their reading is for pleasure and I did 
not want to put a “crimp” on the en- 
thusiasm. 

There has been keen competition among 
the class to see who can have the longest 
list on his card; in fact they are so anx- 
ious to show their lists that it is a great 
temptation for a pupil with a well filled 
card to push his card far above the regu- 
lation three inches to show his classmates 
and perhaps his teacher. 

Our school belongs to the Junior Liter- 
ary Guild and gets a new, beautifully il- 
lustrated book each month, and there is 
a lively scramble to see who is going to 
read it first. The books are in our class- 
room, in unlocked cupboards, and can be 

(Continued on page 233) 
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AY has come again, and brought 
M us to the Home Stretch of the 

term. A hundred years or so 
ago, when we were new in the _ profes- 
sion, it seemed a long, long time from 
September to June, and when we had 
taught a whole year we thought we were 
quite a teacher. Now the months slip 
by so quickly that by the time we get 
used to the month we are in it has gone 
and left us, and we are in the midst of 
another. And we often wish we could 
recapture that proud feeling of know- 
ing we were good that we had after one 
years experience. Now we know we can 
never be sure that this month’s new work 
can be perfected within the time limits 
set for it, and it usually needs a little 
more drill, no matter how many drills 
have been given. 

This month we have been cudgeling 
our brains about schoolroom etiquette, 
as well as schoolroom lessons, and we 
have a double reason for wanting the 
days not to go so fast. The nice wor- 
ried mother of one of our pupils con- 
fided to us that there was a big contrast 
between the manners of her deaf child, 
Joe, and his hearing brother. So we 
jotted down some of the things Joe’s 
mother mentioned. “Don’t think I am 
neglecting these things at home,” she 
said, “but you teachers have ways of 
explaining that we parents haven't, be- 
cause you are experts, and we parents 
are just forced by circumstances to try 
to teach deaf children.” 

Well, how far are we teachers respon- 


sible for the good manners of our pu- 
pils? How far should we go in teach- 
ing politeness? 

We'll all agree that the children should 
learn high standards of personal clean- 

liness. We teachers can help in 
pe, encouraging this. And children 
(aby should learn not to push others 
(I~ in an effort to get to the black- 
\S board first, and not to walk in 
lLss, front of others unless it is abso- 
ee. lutely necessary, and then to ask 
pardon. Just now we are having quite a 
time of it, trying to impress this on our own 
pupils. They seem to think it is all right to 
crowd and push and walk between two 
who are talking if they say “Pardon me.” 
In fact they often appear to be creating 
opportunities to say “Pardon me,” when 
they might just as easily refrain from 
inconveniencing others. Then, certainly 
the deaf children need extra training in 
not interrupting others. Because of their 
deafness, most of them from babyhood 
have plunged their affairs into any con- 
versation that was going. Also our own 
children need at the present moment to 
be reminded not to wave their hands 
when another child is answering. 

It always seems to us that these little 
difficulties are different with different 
classes. Can we ever forget how on one 
occasion a crippled visitor came to visit 
our class, and our ten small children 
stared at his crutch with round eyes un- 
til one of them was moved to remark, 
when the guest was picking up his 
crutch preparatory to leaving, “I am 
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sorry for you!” That was years ago, and 
yet we still shrink from the recollection, 
because, of course, it was our fault. We 
ought to have prepared for such an 
emergency in advance. Indeed, since 
that day we have, and always work in a 
lecture or two about ignoring any infir- 
mities that our friends have but show- 
ing consideration for them in more tact- 
ful ways. 

Also we believe that being pleasant is 
a point that needs to be emphasized es- 
pecially with deaf children—being pleas- 
ant when corrected for mistakes, and 
when we lose the game, and when last 
in the test, instead of first. At present 
we have a red-headed boy who _ looks 
murderous at these times. 

Another difficulty is how to accept a 
present nicely, or how to refuse some- 
thing gracefully. Deaf children have a 
tendency to yell, “Int like!” And _ they 
frequently accept something that has been 
a lot of trouble to the bestowing relative 
with an indifferent “Thank 
“Tha-oo.” Of course, it’s just because 
they don’t know what to say, or how to 

say something agreeable, even if 
ot the present is a disappointment. 

The same thing is true when it 
comes to answering greetings. 
\ If we want our pupils to reply 
Y gracefully to visitors’ kind re- 
marks, we'll certainly have to 
tell them what to say. The beau- 
ty of it is they can use the same phrases 

-most of them— answering the greetings 
of their friends at home. 

The class we have now is not meddle- 
some, but we have had wild struggles, 
sometimes, trying to curb this failing in 
other Too much curiosity is 
another problem. We want the children 
to ask questions. We upon it. 
Then we blush when some enterprising 
youngster inquires of a visitor, “How old 
are you?” or “How much did your coat 
cost?” Both these catastrophes _hap- 
pened in our own room, and again we 
had the bitter satisfaction of knowing it 
was our fault. If we could only antici- 
pate what particular faux pas is likely to 
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happen with the next visitor we'd be 
working hard upon it right now. 


But as we don’t we'll just hope for the 
best, and keep on trying to build up a 
code of correct etiquette for deaf chil- 
dren. Being quiet, and_ sitting up 
straight, and keeping the schoolroom tidy, 
and picking up things that someone has 
dropped, we don’t count as points of 
etiquette. In our school these things are 
taken for granted in every classroom; 
and so, we are sure, they are in yours. 
In fact, as we are a hopeless blackboard 
eraser dropper, we often groan when we 
are at the most interesting and impor- 
tant point of the lesson, and suddenly 
four or five children rush for the floor 
brush. But that, too, is our own fault. 


SPRING MOTION “SONG” 


(For younger children, to “show off” 
their speech to Friday afternoon visitors. 
We suggest that a small boy say it and 
five little girls with flower bonnets of 
crepe paper act it out.) 

Last winter flowers were fast asleep. 

(Children huddled close to floor with 
heads down.) 

Now it is spring, and up they peep. 

(Flowers lift their heads.) 

The sun shines warm. The soft winds 
blow. 

The flowers grow and grow and grow. 

(Flowers rise slowly, one at a time.) 

‘They nod their heads to every breeze. 

(Nod heads.) 

They bow politely to the trees. 

( Bow.) 

The spring winds toss 


them to and fro. ate a MA f 
(Sway to and fro.) wy) SZ, 


And still they grow and 


grow and grow. . / 
(Flowers rise on tiptoes {| | VF 
and stretch arms above | it 
heads. ) — 
THE QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


This month’s question is one concern- 
ing rhythm work, and we referred it to 
Miss Mary New. who has been the cap- 
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able instructor in rhythm work at the 
last two summer schools of the Associa- 
tion, and will be in charge of this course 
at the forthcoming summer school at 
Johns Hopkins. Miss New is musical as 
well as rhythmical, and perhaps this fact 
explains her success in presenting the 
subject. 
The Question 


I have in my class of ten deaf chil- 
dren two partially deaf pupils. Should 
I divide the little time I have allowed 
me for rhythm work into two periods, 
and teach the congenitally deaf pupils 
in one period and the two children with 
a little hearing in the other, or should I 
give the rhythm work to the entire class 
at the same time? 


The Answer 


My advice would be to keep the group 
intact and work with all the children to- 
gether. This suggestion is based on re- 
sults of work with a similar group. In 
this class eight of the children were so- 
called “Totally deaf,” one had a little 
more than 50 per cent hearing, and the 
other boy with hearing had a good deal. 

The bodily rhythms, breathing exer- 
cises, vowel drills, accent work and 
phrasing were presented to the class as 

a whole. When songs were 
(*%) — given, however, the two boys 
_ were taught the tunes. While 
QTR the other children were get- 

. ting the correct rhythm and 
phrasing, the two hard of 

jadi \\ Dp hearing boys always stood 

nearest me, and would listen 
closely as the songs were played and sung. 
(In this way, some good auricular train- 
ing was brought in.) 

This made them listen keenly and was 
beneficial in developing their ability to 
listen to their own voices and to use them 
as pleasantly as possible. 

Eventually these two boys proved quite 
an asset as critics, for good speech and 
pleasant voices were discussed and striven 
for to such an extent that the other mem- 
hers of the class would read or recite 
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their songs and ask these boys to listen 
and tell them whether or not it was good. 
The whole class seemed to enjoy and 
profit by these discussions, where criti- 
cisms were never made in a spirit of 
fault finding, but offered as a chance for 
improvement. 

The two partially deaf boys were cer- 
tainly benefited, and they in turn gave 
much that was helpful to the other chil- 
dren. It seemed a happy arrangement 
all round. 


MAY LIP-READING SUGGESTIONS 
(For Older Pupils) 
MAY 

Even in ancient times, May was a fes- 
tival month. The Romans had _ their 
floral games. In the middle ages in 
England everybody, even the king’s court, 
went out early on the first May morn- 
ing “to fetch the flowers fresh.” Haw- 
thorn branches were gathered, too, and 
the people decorated the doors and win- 
dows of their houses. The most beauti- 
ful girl in the village was crowned May 
queen. She sat in a little arbor, and the 
other young people danced around her. 
There was always a Maypole. Larger 
towns had big wooden Maypoles, which 
were permanent, but the little villages 
put up birch Maypoles to dance around 
every day in May. History tells us that 
when Henry VIII was king, he and his 
queen, Catharine of Aragon, came from 
their palace of Greenwich, and met the 
official men of London, and then in a 
gay procession they all went to “Gather 
the May.” 

Then the Puritans came into power. 
They forbade all the Maypole dancing, 
and had the Maypoles torn down, and 
there was no more fun. But with the 
Restoration the Maypoles came back, and 
they were made beautiful with ribbons 
and flowers, and the young people could 
dance again. 


MOTHERS’ DAY 
In 1907 Miss Anna Jarvis, of Phila- 


delphia, proposed the wearing of a car- 


77 


nation on the second Sunday of May “in 
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honor of the best of mothers—your own.” 
On May tenth, 1908, Philadelphia ob- 
served the day. Soon after that, state 
after state took it up. Observance of the 
day in England began in 1913. Now 
there is an international organization to 
promote the keeping up of the custom. 
As started, the plan was that if one’s 
mother is dead the flower should be 
white. If she is living the flower should 
be of any color. But now people seem 
to wear any flower, white or colored, 
perhaps because carnations are usually 
much more expensive around Mothers’ 
Day. 
MEMORIAL DAY 


We are indebted to the town of Colum- 
bus, Mississippi, for the first Memorial 
Day. There, in 1863, some ladies took 
flowers to the graves of sol- 
diers, northern and southern, 
known and unknown. Other 
southern states soon took up 
the custom, and _ northern 
states followed. In 18638 
John A. Logan, who was then commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, set 
the date May 30th as the time for the 
Grand Army services. Now Memorial Day 
is a legal holiday in almost every state 
in the country. 


N.B. TO TEACHERS OF ADVANCED 
PUPILS 


A teacher has inquired if we expect 
these informational bits to be given to 
the older boys and girls verbatim, and 
complains of the difficult wording. No, 
that is not our idea. We know that ex- 
perienced teachers of upper grade chil- 
dren will want to put this information 
into their own words. Obviously, with 
“older children” ranging in age and de- 
velopment from sixth year to high school 
and college preparatory classes it would 
be impossible for us to select terminology 
suitable for all these grades. But, as we 
have taught these upper classes ourselves, 
and know that there is often a dearth of 
seasonal lip-reading, we are glad to sup- 
ply the information for such lip-reading, 
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and depend upon the individual teacher 
to adapt it to her own use. 


OUR SERVICE COLUMN 


Dr. Sy Ko Anurlizer interprets dreams 
for teacher readers who have written in 
to him. 

Dear Doctor: 

Last night I dreamed I had my salary 
raised two hundred dollars. Please advise 
me. Hopefull A. 


Dear Miss A: 
I advise you to consult a physician—a 
specialist in mental diseases—at once. 


Dear Dr. Anurlizer: 

I dreamed a visitor came to my class- 
room who immediately understood every- 
thing my little deaf pupils said. What 
does this mean? 

Strugglee F. 
Dear Miss F: 

This means you are untruthful. Such 
things as you describe do not happen, 
even in dreams. 


Dear Dr. Sy Ko: 

I dreamed I taught in a school where 
there were no extra duties. This 
beautiful impossible dream en- 
chants me. Please explain it. 

Conshy Enshus S. 
Dear Miss S.: 

This is a clear example of the 
Worn-To-A-Frazzle dream. It 
means that next Monday morning you will 
have seven new outside duties imposed 
upon you. My advice to you is to have 
courage. You'll need it. 

Dear Dr. Sy Ko: 

I dreamed that my little deaf pupils 
were promoted, and the teacher who got 
them next said their speech was well 
taught and their language splendid. In 
fact, there were no weak spots that could 
be blamed on me. This dream worries 
me. 





Ole Experienced L. 
Dear Miss L: 


Don’t worry. You were just dreaming! 


Dear Dr. Anurlizer: 
I dreamed I went to a party where no- 
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body made any jokes about school teach- 
ers. Then I read a book in which a 
school teacher was mentioned but not 
maligned. Then I saw a play in which 
there was a school teacher who was not 
a poor prune, but a smartly dressed 
charming woman. What shall I do about 
it? 
Happianna P. 

Dear Happianna: 

Better try to stay awake tonight. If 
you dream this dream again it will mean 
the millenium has come, and you will 
never wake up again. 


MOTHERS’ DAY VERSES 


(For pupils in residential schools to put on 
the cards they make to send their mothers) 


| 


Dear mother, I send this card 
to say, 

I'll be thinking of you 
on Mothers’ Day. 


II 


This card will tell you, mother, 
How dear you are to me. 

I'll try to make you proud of me 
Wherever I may be. 

This card will tell you, mother, 
What you already know. 

I love you, love you, love you. 
I like to tell you so. 


THE INFORMAL TEACHERS’ 
MEETING DISCUSSES 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH 


The other morning at recess, one of 
our teachers who is going to the Asso- 
ciation Summer School at Johns Hopkins 
this summer, was showing us her catalog, 
and asking our advice about what to 
take. 

“There are so many things I want!” 
she sighed, “I simply cannot take them 
all.” 

“Well, I'd take the speech course,” her 
best friend counselled. “I took that last 
year at Milwaukee, and the rhythm 
course, and ~ 

“I'd get in a regular university course 
in English and one course in language 
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for the deaf,” another teacher advised. 

“Yes,” was the general verdict, “the 
teacher of deaf children can never stop 
studying English.” 

“I wish somewhere teachers of the deaf 
could get a course in colloquial English,” 
the cynic drawled, “just colloquial Eng- 
lish and nothing else.” 

Everybody laughed. “What do you 
mean? Slang?” somebody inquired. 

“No, and I don’t mean idiomatic Eng- 
lish, either, though a judicious amount of 
slang and a big dose of idiomatic English 
would help the speech of deaf children,” 
the cynic went on calmly. “I mean good 
talking English—‘English as she is spoke’ 
by everybody but deaf children and those 
who teach deaf children.” 

We all laughed again, all but our 
school Sensitive Plant, who never will 
learn to understand the cynic. “You're 
perfectly safe in criticizing our English 
methods,” she observed resentfully, “you 
don’t teach language, and we can’t come 
back and criticize you!” 

“I’m not criticizing anybody,” the cynic 

continued. “I’m merely saying that when 
one deaf boy says to another, ‘Please 
move,’ it’s not good talking English. A 
hearing boy would say, ‘Get out of the 
way, probably without the ‘please.’ This 
morning one of my boys came in with 
his lip all cut and swollen. I asked him 
what had happened and he 
‘« 3 said, ‘Yesterday we went to 
< ‘J gym. The boys boxed. A boy 
BY cut my lip.’ Now, honestly, 
; what would a hearing boy say 
“>> in describing that?” 
‘ “Why, he’d say, ‘We had 
boxing in gym yesterday, and I got my lip 
cut,” the teacher of advanced English ad- 
mitted. “But, really, you have to be careful 
about giving this colloquial language to the 
deaf youngsters. Some natural language 
crank downstairs taught the class I have 
now a lot of fancy expressions, and this 
morning when I asked Sam Roberts if 
he had studied his lesson he snapped 
out, ‘Of course!’ Deaf children don’t al- 
ways know when they're impudent.” 
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“Neither do hearing children,” the 
cynic said. “You have to tell them, 


often. And I for one would rather run 
the risk of a little unintentional impu- 
dence than have our deaf youngsters 
talking like people from the Isle of No- 
where! Take those overworked words— 
family and finished and food. Hearing 
people say ‘things to eat,’ and ‘home 
folks’ and ‘I am done’—not ‘I have fin- 
ished,’ and ‘I got some food,’ and ‘How 
is my family?’” 

“Theoretically you are right,’ the 
teacher of advanced English remarked. 
“But remember the difficulties! So long 
as the children can make their ideas un- 
derstood ———” 

“Bunk!” the cynic interrupted. “Yes- 
terday when those insurance circulars 
came around I opened mine, and one of 
my best pupils said, ‘From whom did you 
get a letter?’ Imagine!” 

“I'd criticize that from the standpoint 
of impoliteness,” the cynic’s chief antag- 
onist put in icily. “My pupils would 
never be so rude.” 

We all burst out laughing again, es- 
pecially the cynic. “Granting the im- 
politeness,” she chuckled, “is that sort 
of thing good talking English? And we 
don’t teach contractions in this school, 
so last Monday, when I came back to 
school after my flu siesta, the children all 
shouted, ‘Why did you not come to school 
last week?’ I mean the ones who didn’t 
yell, ‘Why did not you come to school 
last week?’ ” 

“Well, what are you going to do about 


it, darling?” the Sensitive Plant in- 
quired. 
The cynic smiled. “Nothing. I don’t 


teach English. But if I were you lan- 
guage teachers I'd have a little notebook 
hidden somewhere, and when your mar- 
ried brothers’ and sisters’ children are 
talking as real children with good 
hearing talk, I'd scribble down 
Ax what they say, and reserve it for 
cs we future use.” 
ae “Most of it would be impossible 
for us to try to teach to deaf chil- 
dren,” the teacher of advanced 


a 
7 
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” 





language said doubtfully, “but 

“But now and then you’d get a gem 
of honest-to-goodness spoken English,” 
the cynic announced. “Anyway, I dare 
you to try it.” 

The cynic was summoned to the tele- 
phone then, and the Sensitive Plant tossed 
her head. “It’s as much as we language 
teachers can manage to give the deaf 
children ability to express their thoughts. 
If their ideas are understandable—clearly 
expressed—that’s enough! We can’t give 
them ears! They never could master all 
the expressions hearing children use.” 

“No, and we wouldn’t want them to,” 
the teacher of upper grade language 
agreed. “But there’s food for thought in 
what the cynic said. We teachers do fall 
into the habit of using certain set terms 
and phrases to the deaf children, because 
it’s easy for the children to read them 
on the lips. I confess I overwork the 
word ‘finish’ because the blindest lip- 
reader always gets it. I’m going to check 
up on myself a bit more.” 

“It scares me,” the youngest teacher 
broke in anxiously. “My spoken English 
is worse than colloquial! Why if I were 
home, and somebody poked a letter at 
me, and told me to read it, do you know 
what I’d say? Id say, ‘Who’s it from?’ 
You couldn’t teach that kind of English 
to deaf children!” 

The meeting broke up in a riot. 


A GAME FOR DRILLING ON NAMES 
OF THINGS TO EAT 

After the pupils are familiar with the 
real articles of food on their daily menus 
they like to play this game. Have a 
number of cards with pictures of things 
to eat. Give several to each pupil. Let 
one child play he is ordering his break- 
fast or dinner or supper. As he calls 
for the things he wants to eat the children 
who have the cards with the right pictures 
must put them down on the table. The 
other children approve or condemn the 
articles chosen, “That is a good _break- 
fast, Jim.” “We never have candy for 
breakfast, Mary, etc.” This game is good 
for lip-reading practice, too. 
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HAT satisfactory education for 
| eee children means a very early 

beginning of the educational pro- 
cess—informal, it is true, but for that 
very reason more definitely normal—is 
increasingly the thought of those who are 
working with them. In the following 
article a successful teacher of first-year 
children speaks from experience. 


Preparing Billy for School 


It frequently happens that a mother 
with a young child comes to my class- 
room to see what the children in the 
beginning class are doing. She almost 
invariably asks, “What can I do to pre- 
pare my child for school?” and I try to 
tell her a few of the many things which 
she, even without training or experience 
in teaching deaf children, can do to make 
the first months of school easier for Billy 
and for his teacher. 

I tell her, first, that she should talk to 
him just as constantly as she talks to his 
little hearing brother, being sure (and 
this is very important) that he is watch- 
ing her face when she speaks to him. 
She should try to make him realize that 
when her lips move it means something 
to him. She should tell him the names 
of familiar objects in his home—the 
clothes he wears, the toys he plays with, 
the food he eats, and of things he sees 
every day in the house and out-of-doors. 
When she wants him to perform the little 
duties of his everyday life she should tell 
him by speaking to him—to brush his 
hair, to wash his face, or to put away his 
toys. At first she should use the same 
language each time she wants a certain 
thing done, but as soon as he masters 
that form she should use others. As soon 
as he knows what she means when she 
says, “Shut the door” she can change it 


by saying “You forgot to shut the door” 
or “Billy, please shut the door.” 

She should talk to him about the 
weather, about the birds and the flowers, 
about his friends, and about the events 
that occur from day to day in his life 
and in the lives of other members of the 
family. 

Sometimes as she speaks to him she 
should have him put his hand on her 
face so that he can feel the vibration in 
her cheek and chin. It will help him 
later on in learning to talk. 

If it is possible she should persuade 
Billy’s little hearing playmates to talk to 
him. Children learn very quickly from 
other children. 

I also tell this mother to read to her 
little boy. He will love it, and she will 
be surprised to find how much of the 
story he can understand. She should 
choose “toy” books, such as The Three 
Bears, Peter Rabbit and so on, with a 
great many illustrations. At first she 
should read the story, pointing to the 
pictures at the same time; later letting 
him do the pointing, himself. 

I tell her that she can help to train his 
sense of sight and his sense of touch. 
She can teach him to match and sort 
colors, using such things as balls, rib- 
bons, pencils or strips of paper of as- 
sorted colors. He can sort some things 
according to shape; others, such as balls, 
blocks or buttons, according to size; and 
still others, such as pieces of string, strips 
of paper and books, according to length 
and thickness. He can learn to recognize 
an object with his eyes shut by feeling its 
shape; and to distinguish with his eyes 
shut the difference in the texture of pieces 
of silk, cotton, wool or leather materials. 
He should learn to recognize number— 
to pick up three sticks when she picks up 
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three, or five pebbles when she shows him 
five. These exercises can be varied in 
dozens of ways so that he will not be- 
come tired or bored. 

I also suggest to Billy’s mother that 
she provide him with pencils, paper, 
crayons and a pair of blunt scissors, and 
show him how to use them. At first she 
can draw very simple figures—squares, 
triangles, and similar outlines—for him 
to reproduce. He will love to make the 
little straight-line figures of girls and 
boys in different positions, and the sim- 
pler sort of pictures of dogs and cats. 
With a little help he can color the things 
he draws and cut them out. The colors 
will be inappropriate at first and the 
drawings queer; after a time his own 
powers of observation will lead toward 
the appropriate. 

He already knows his name and those 
of members of his family when they are 
spoken to him. Now he can be taught 
to write them, using perhaps colored 
pencils and certainly paper with lines 
very far apart. He can also learn to 
write the names of many of the things 
that interest him—a cow, a horse, a ball, 
a flower—and to associate the written 
word with the object itself. 

I ask Billy’s mother to play with him 
and urge him to play with the little hear- 
ing children of his acquaintance. He 
should be persuaded to share his toys 
with them and to co-operate with them in 
their games; to respect their rights and 
to be sportsmanlike in play. She should 
teach him to be careful of the things that 
are his and the things that belong to 
others and make him realize that their 
usefulness is gone when he destroys them. 

She can teach him helpfulness by giv- 
ing him a few daily tasks which it is 
right that he should perform, and she can 
teach him obedience partly by making 
those habits which are useful as satisfy- 
ing to him as possible. 

I ask Billy’s mother to try to make him 
realize, as the time actually approaches 
when he must leave home to go to school, 
that he is going away for a short time 
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where he will learn to talk and write and 
read, but to impress on him the fact that 
he is coming back soon and that he will 
find his home, his family, his toys and 
his pets waiting there just as they have 
always been. 

With points of this sort developed be. 
fore Billy enters school, I know that he 
will come to me with his mind alert and 
with an eagerness of spirit that will make 
his first year in school a joy to him and 
to me. 

—EvizaBETH WATROUS, 


Dr. Yale, this month, discusses a ques- 
tion of ethics with the wisdom born of 
keen insight and the experience of sixty 
years devoted to the training of deaf 
children. 


justifiable Deception 


The question is often raised as to 
whether or not it is ever right to deceive a 
child for any purpose, however urgent the 
need seems to be. We leave our friends 
to judge as to the right or wrong of our 
decision in this case. 

Deafened by disease in early childhood, 
Elsa remained in the public schools two 
years thereafter, when her parents de- 
cided to secure her admission to our 
school. She was still a “chatter-box,” 
amusing the group of teachers with her 
childish stories and being in every way 
a household pet. 

‘All at once there came a violent at- 
tack of tonsilitis, which rendered her 
speech in great part unintelligible. Natu- 
rally, we were much disturbed lest, during 
this illness in her efforts to make herself 
understood, she should acquire a strained 
and unnatural manner of speech. We de- 
cided that one thing could be done which 
might help, and that was that all attend- 
ants and associates should persistently 
assume the appearance of complete un- 
derstanding, however false that might be 
to the facts. Any evasion, any deception 
even, was deemed justifiable, if it kept 
the child from realizing that anything un- 
fortunate was happening. Her attendant 
amused her, laughed when she laughed, 
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grew sober when she grew sober, despite 
the fact that she understood little or noth- 
ing that the child said. By this deliber- 
ately planned deceit, Elsa was kept from 
knowing that her speech -was imperfect, 
and by that means was kept, in part, at 
least, from any overstraining or unnatural 
effort. Gradually as the disease disap- 
peared, the speech slowly cleared and 
her own baby chatter was resumed. We 
still feel that, but for these precautions, 
much damage might have been done to 
speech, which today after many years re- 
mains still clear and musical. 


After graduation at our school, she at- 
tended a high school from which she 
graduated. She is a business woman with 
the cares of a household, and a large 
amount of responsibility outside her 
home circle. She is intelligent, capable, 
eficient. Her schoolmates and her suc- 
cessors in the school, many of them, 
turn to her for advice and counsel; the 
advice is sound, the counsel wise. Were 
we right or wrong in our decision? After 
many years we still feel that our course 
was justifiable. 

—Caro.ine A. YALE. 


Readers of this department who en- 
joyed the accounts of work for the pre- 
school children of Boston, published in 
Tue Vota Review last January, will be 
interested in the following communica- 
ton. 


For the Little Ones 


Readers of Home and School know 
about the Sarah Fuller Home Fund 
which sends visiting teachers to the 
homes of young deaf children. The three 
teachers employed foregathered with me 
at the College Club for dinner and an 
evening meeting recently, and how we 
did talk, and what a good time we had! 

They are teaching twenty-three chil- 
dren and I think we discussed every one 
of them—their minds and their manners 
and their ways, not to speak of the minds 
and the ways of their parents and broth- 
ers and sisters. The one thing which 
every child had in common with every 
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other child was a mother devoted to the 
deaf child’s interests: in fact, sometimes 
the devotion was so great that the teach- 
ers deplored the spoiling which resulted. 

There were stories of teacher persua- 
sion to allow the child to be more inde- 
pendent, to induce the parent to be more 
persistent in requiring obedience, and al- 
most invariable attainment of improved 
results. Always there was the story of 
the child’s pleasure in the recurring vis- 
its and the mother’s pathetic eagerness to 
profit by the lesson. 

These teachers, unlike most private 
teachers of the deaf, welcome the pres- 
ence of the mother during the entire les- 
son, letting her see everything they do, 
explaining their aims, and laying out lip- 
reading and sense-training exercises for 
them to carry on before their next visit. 

There was much anxious discussion as 
to where the older children were to go to 
school next year. The ultimate decision 
rests with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and depends largely upon geo- 
graphical distribution and means of trans- 
portation if a day-school is chosen; but 
the teachers have a most lively interest 
in the subject. 

To listen to those three teachers dis- 
cussing those twenty-three youngsters an 
outsider would certainly think the little 
ones were all beloved nephews and nieces 
at the very least. 

It seems to me that all this faithful, 
loving interest cannot fail of favorable 
effect on the children’s future. 


—MABeEL ELLery ADAMs. 


It is a pleasant coincidence that we 
should have this month both Miss Adams’ 
account of the spirit of the workers under 
the Sarah Fuller Home Fund and a letter 
from one of the mothers who have bene- 
fited from their ministry. 


Malcolm 


I would like to say a word or two 
about the work which Miss Dora I. Gay 
and her assistants are doing under the 
supervision of the Sarah Fuller Home 
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Association by advising the parents of 
pre-school age children. 

Our little boy was between three and 
four when Miss Gay started coming to 
us. Malcolm was well and strong and 
exceedingly active both in mind and 
body. We did not know how to get our 
wishes across to him. If we wanted him 
to come to us we had to go and get him. 
It was but a short time before Miss Gay 
had him started in lip-reading. She 
showed us how to keep him interested, to 
get him to concentrate, and to make it 
possible for him to start to understand us. 

We were fortunate that Malcolm was 
quick to grasp what we were trying to 
do. And the help that we received was 
really like opening a door to us and 
showing us that there was hope—great 
hope—beyond. 

Our little boy has been enrolled in a 
wonderful school for nearly two years 
now and his progress has passed beyond 
our greatest hope and expectation. 

I would advise every mother and 
father of a little deaf child to start his 
training just as early as possible. 

—Anna M. Nasu. 


The gracious response of the workers 
in Boston to the suggestion of this de- 
partment that first-hand accounts of ef- 
forts in behalf of deaf children and the 
successful results of such efforts be pub- 
lished for the benefit of others, has given 
information and inspiration to many 
readers. Communications from others in- 
terested in the same great cause will be 
welcomed. It sometimes happens that a 
new angle of vision on the age-old prob- 
lem is of untold value to some discour- 
aged person. 


Our Book Review 


Wuen Parents MEET AT SCHOOL: 
Wuen CuiLpren Eat ToceTHeR: WHAT 
Do CurIvpreEN INHERIT? Child Study As- 
sociation of America, 221 West 57th St., 
New York. 

In its Summer Play School project, 
undertaken in response to World War 
conditions, the Child Study Association 
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of America builded better than it knew. 
The immediate stimulus to the work lay 
in the fact that in 1917 both parents of 
many a child were drawn out of their 
home, causing more than usual lack of 
care for the children of congested city 
districts. A Summer Play School Com- 
mittee was formed to meet the situation. 
This committee found a field of human 
need extending far beyond emergency 
conditions, and of such importance to 
children during their summer vacations, 
especially to children whose only _play- 
ground is the street, that its work has as- 
sumed permanent form. Its findings are 
of general interest to those having to do 
with children. 

Helping parents to understand the 
needs and nature of their children and 
the problems arising therefrom has be- 
come an important part of the Play 
School program, for certain objectives 
can be reached only if they are carried 
over into the homes. Summer Play 
School Pamphlet No. 1, When Parents 
Meet at School, is devoted to this theme. 
It deals with the organization of parents’ 
meetings, the conduct of study classes, 
the eventual formation of year-round 
study groups, and various phases of 
home-making and family nutrition. The 
lists of reference reading include many 
of the newest and best books on child 
study, care and training, for both parents 
arid leaders of study classes. 

Pamphlet No. 2, When Children Eat 
Together, discusses the educational possi- 
bilities of the lunchroom and deals not 
only with social training in the dining 
room but with the equipment and con- 
duct of lunchrooms for children, the 
types of menu found desirable, and the 
quantities of food to be ordered. Here, 
also, is given a valuable list of reference 
reading. 

The Pamphlet entitled What’ Do Chil- 
dren Inherit? is not of the Play School 
series, but consists of authoritative ar- 
ticles on the modern theories of heredity 
and a discussion of parents’ questions on 


(Continued on page 233) 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 





A Forward Step and a Book from Spain 


By Anpers HANSEN 


HE dailies in all civilized coun- 
[tis have, during the last months, 

contained many communications 
from Spain about strikes, tumults, etc., 
almost enough to make us forget that the 
great majority of that great country’s 
twenty-seven million subjects, including 
the school teachers, have daily been pur- 
suing their peaceful callings and occu- 
pations. 

All teachers of the deaf revere the 
memory of our great Spanish pioneers 
in the education of the deaf: Pedro 
Ponce (1520-87) and Juan P. Bonet 
(1579-1653) whose clear thinking and 
arduous work highly influenced the de- 
liverance of the deaf in an epoch when 
northern and western Europe was not yet 
spiritually awake, and when the immense 
territories of the present U. S. A. had 
but few white settlers. 

More recently Spain has been lagging 
behind in regard to the case for the deaf, 
though it began fairly early to establish 
schools for them. The first was opened 
in Barcelona in 1816, the second in Mad- 
rid, 1834, and a third in Salamanca in 
1863, etc. 

The number of schools increased only 
slowly as may be seen from the excellent 
International Reports of The Volta Bu- 
reau of 1901. We take pleasure in com- 
pleting that list and carrying it up to 
the present year. 


Spanish Schools, Their Location and 
Nature in 1931 

Madrid: Colegio Nacional—subsidized by 

the state. The Municipal School of 

the Northern District-Communal. The 

Municipal School of the Southern Dis- 


trict-Communal. Asylum for the Deaf; 
Catholic—the order of the Purisima 
Conception. 

Barcelona: Institution for the Deaf 
Catholic, the order of the Purisima 
Conception. Institution Vilajuana— 
municipal. The Catalonian Institution 
—private. 

Castelon del Plana: Provincial Institution 
—municipal. Institution, Sisters of the 
Order of Consolation—Catholic and 
municipal. 

Deusto (Biscay): Institution Regional— 
Municipal and counties. 

Gijon (Austerios): School—municipal. 

Lérida: Casa de Misericordia—public as- 
sistance. 

Salamanca: School for the Deaf, attached 
to a municipal Hospice. 


Santiago: Institution Regional—munici- 
pal. 

Valencia: Institution Regional—munici- 
pal. 

Valladolid: Institution Regional—munici- 
pal. 

Zaragoza: Institution Regional—munici- 
pal. 


Many of the Catholic schools have 
large funds—but are lacking in other re- 
spects. 

The Colegio Nacional in Madrid is the 
best organized of the Spanish schools and 
has a well trained staff. Professor Orel- 
lana, its head, has been very active for 
the introductior of the Belgian method 
and for the newly reorganized training 
of prospective teachers as fixed in a 
royal decree of November, 1930. 

Prospective teachers of the deaf should 
in the future be certificated—the course 
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RESIDENT HOOVER’S White House Con- 

ference on Child Health and Protection, 

recognizing the rights of the child as the 
first rights of citizenship, pledges itself to these 
aims for the children of America: 


I For every child spiritual and moral training 
to help him to stand firm under the pressure of 


life. 


II For every child understanding and _ the 
guarding of his personality as his most precious 
gift. 

III For every child a home and that love and 
security which a home provides; and for that 
child who must receive foster care, the nearest 
substitute for his own home. 

IV For every child full preparation for his 
birth, his mother receiving prenatal, natal, and 
postnatal care; and the establishment of such 
protective measures as will make childbearing 
safer. 

V_ For every child health protection from birth 
through adolescence including: periodical health 
examinations and, where needed, care of spe- 
cialists and hospital treatment; regular dental 
examination and care of the teeth; protective 
and preventive measures against communicable 
diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, 
and pure water. 

VI For every child from birth through adoles- 
cence, promotion of health, including health in- 
struction and a_ health program, wholesome 
physical and mental recreation, with teachers 
and leaders adequately trained. 

VII For every child a dwelling place safe, 
sanitary, and wholesome, with reasonable pro- 
visions for privacy, free from conditions which 
tend to thwart his development; and a home 
environment harmonious and enriching. 

VIII For every child a school which is safe 
from hazards, sanitary, properly equipped, 
lighted, and ventilated. For younger children 
nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement 
home care. 

IX For every child a community which recog- 
nizes and plans for his needs, protects him 
against physical dangers, moral hazards, and 
diseases; provides him with safe and whole- 
some places for play and recreation; and makes 
provision for his cultural and social needs. 

X For every child an education which. through 
the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life; and through 
training and vocational guidance prepares him 
for a living which will yield him the maximum 
of satisfaction. 


XI For every child such teaching and training 
as will prepare him for successful parenthood, 
home-making, and the rights of citizenship; and 
for parents supplementary training to fit them 
to deal wisely with the problems of parenthood. 


The Children’s Charter 
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XII For every child education for safety and 
protection against accidents to which modern 
conditions subject him—those to which he is 
directly exposed and those which, through loss 
or maiming of his parents, affect him indirectly, 
XIII For every child who is blind, deaf, crip. 
pled. or otherwise physica!l'v handicapned, ard 
for the child who is mentally handicapped, such 
measures as will early discover and diagnose 
his handicap, provide care and treatment, and 
so train him that he may become an asset to 
society rather than a liability. Expenses of 
these services should be borne publicly where 
they cannot be privately met. 


XIV For every child who is in conflict with 
society the right to be dealt with intelligently 
as society’s charge, not society’s outcast; with 
the home, the school, the church, the court, and 
institutions when needed, shaped to return him 
whenever possible to the normal stream of life. 
XV_ For every child the right to grow up ina 
family with an adequate standard of living and 
the security of a stable income as the surest 
safeguard against social handicaps. 

XVI For every child protection against labor 
that stunts growth, either physical or mental, 
that limits education, that deprives children of 
their right of comradeship, of play, and of joy. 
XVII For every rural child as_ satisfactory 
schooling and health services as for the city 
child, and an extension to rural families of 
social, recreational, and cultural facilities. 
XVIII To supplement the home and the school 
in the training of youth and to return to them 
those interests of which modern life tends to 
cheat children, every stimulation and encourage- 
ment should be given to the extension and 
development of the voluntary youth organiza- 
tions. 

XIX To make everywhere available these mini- 
mum protections of the health and welfare of 
children, there should be a district, county, or 
community organization for health and welfare 
with full-time officials, coordinating with a state- 
wide program which will be responsive to a 
nationwide program of general information, 
statistics, and scientific research. This should 
include: 

[a] Trained. full-time public health officials, 
with public health nurses, sanitary inspection, 
and laboratory workers. 

[b] Available hospital beds. 

[c] Full-time public welfare service for the 
relief, aid, and guidance of children in special 
need due to poverty, misfortune, or behavior 
difficulties and for the protection of children 
from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral 
hazard. 

For EVERY child these rights, regardless of 
race or color, or situation wherever he may live 
under the protection of the American flag 
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A REMARKABLE LIP-READING 
TEXT BOOK 


If any deafened adult, or teacher of 
lip-reading, can obtain more help, com- 
fort and entertainment, as well as educa- 
tion, by the expenditure of the same 
amount of money, anywhere, or anyhow, 
than by purchasing a copy of “Lip-Read- 
ing -for the Deafened Adult,” by the 
Misses Kinzie, which is just off the press 
of the John C. Winston Co., I do not 


know how or where. 


It is a really remarkable book. It is 
more than a manual for the guidance of 
teachers of lip-reading to adults, and of 
adults who are striving to increase their 
ability to understand the spoken word. 
It is a spiritual inspiration that should 
put new heart into every deafened person 
who is so fortunate as to come under its 
influence. 

Furthermore, there is a marvelous “by 
product” about which the book itself 
very modestly says but little. There are 
well known instances in which a “by 
product” has become more _ important 
than the original object of the process. 
Gasoline was once a “by product” and 
was allowed to flow away in the gutter. 
Now it supports the oil industry. 

The “by product” of this course in lip- 
reading is education and culture. Two 
very subtle, but immensely valuable pos- 
sessions. The Kinzie sisters have very 
cleverly injected this priceless “by prod- 
uct” into their process and it is, as min- 
ing parlance has it, “all velvet.” This 
“by product” is also “all silk and a yard 
wide,” and in itself is worth the cost of 
the course. When you get through with 
their course you have acquired a liberal 
education almost without knowing it, and 
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most entertaining- 
ly and pleasantly. 
Even if you con- 
sidered the lip- 
reading as a “by 4A 
product” and the 
cultural education 

as the main ob- = 
jective, the course 

would be worth 

while. 

Social relations 
form the basis for 
the contentment 
and happiness of the great majority of 
persons, and deafness is a great barrier 
to such intercourse. It is for this reason 
that the acquisition of any ability to 
understand speech by the eye has so 
marked a reaction upon the spirit of 
happiness and contentment of the deafened 
student of lip-reading. 

It is for. this reason also that the most 
successful teacher of lip-reading must 
possess the same human qualities of in- 
tuitive comprehension that marked the 
good old “family doctor,” now an almost 
extinct species. Fortunate is the deafened 
pupil who secures a teacher who com- 
bines technical knowledge and skill. . . 
innate human sympathy and insight. In 
other words, an educational family doc- 
tor. 

The Misses Kinzie have referred to this 
in their introduction, and the tribute there 
paid to Miss Martha Bruhn and Mr. Ed- 
ward Nitchie, both of whom were at one 
time their teachers, serves to emphasize 
this “family doctor” quality which they 
themselves possess. 

When one looks over the early trea- 





The 
Acousticon Creed 


First . . . 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 
A FREE demonstration of the new Silver 
Anniversary Acousticon will be given at any 
of our Consultation Rooms. If a call is incon- 
venient, an instrument will be sent, prepaid, 
to your home for a ten-day FREE trial. 


Second .. . CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


A thrift-plan has been worked out for those 
who prefer to make any important investment 
out of income rather than savings. 


Third . .. TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE 


Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, 
the amount being credited to the purchase 
price of the new Acousticon. 


Fourth... UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found 
by careful test to be in perfect working order. 
It is numbered and registered, and guaranteed 
unreservedly against defect of material or 
workmanship. 


Fifth ... FRIENDLY SERVICE 


Authorized Acousticon Experts, located in lead- 
ing cities over the entire world, are ready to 
aid you with advice which is the result of 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in 
helping the deafened to hear again. 


Dictograph Products Company, Inc. 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 
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tises on lip-reading, and compares them 
with such recent writings as this fine 
book of the Kinzies’, the most striking 
difference is the distance that has been 
travelled away from the technical analysis 
of words as composed of elementary sounds 
and of sentences as composed of words, 

The emphasis the book places upon 
“thought forms” as distinguished from 
“word forms” is fundamental and essen- 
tial. It is destructive of successful lip- 
reading to watch for words rather than 
ideas. Teachers of lip-reading, and writ- 
ers of treatises on the art, have too of- 
ten exposed the bare bones of the lip- 
reading skeleton and have placed too 
strong emphasis upon the anatomy of 
language, which, for lip-readers, anyway, 
is synonymous with the “anatomy of mel- 
ancholy.” I am very pleased that this 
new volume is so free from the mechan- 
ics of reading the lips, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to urge all future writ- 
ers of books on lip-reading to “soft 
pedal” the analytical side of the art and 
disguise it in the form of entertaining 
exercises as is done by the authors of the 
book about which I am writing. 

The chapter on the point of view of the 
pupil is a marvel of gentle good sense 
and frankness. Being written by a deaf- 
ened person gives it a genuineness that 
carries conviction. I was_ particularly 
pleased with the emphasis laid upon the 
use of voice, even though it be only very 
low voice, by the teacher when giving the 
exercises. Only in this way can natural- 
ness be retained, and practice on any- 
thing but perfectly natural speech is 
worse than no practice at all. 

And “finially bretheren,” if you want 
an entertaining evening, all you need is 
to read the anecdotes that form a consid- 
erable part of the exercise material. 


MISS BRUHN IN CALIFORNIA 

Teachers and others interested in lip- 
reading will learn with interest that Miss 
Martha Bruhn of Boston will give a course 
for qualified teachers at the University of 
California at Los Angeles in July this year. 
There will also be an advanced practice 
class for adults who wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to have the bene- 
fit of Miss Bruhn’s teaching. 
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Oral Advocates 

The Society of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates will hold its fourteenth annual 
meeting in the auditorium of Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, 818 South Kings- 
highway, St. Louis, Mo., June 4, 5, and 
6, 1931. 

These dates are with 
those selected for the meeting of one of 
the large societies of physicians special- 
izing in diseases of the ear, nose, and 
throat. This organization, the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Oto- 
logical Society, will present important 
research demonstrations during one day 
of the convention, and those attending 
the meeting of the Oral Advocates will 
be given an opportunity to witness them. 


simultaneous 


One Cause of Deafness Overcome 

At Mooseheart School, Moosehart, II1., 
says the Illinois Health Messenger, there 
has been only one case of diphtheria since 
1920, though the average number of chil- 
dren in the school during that time ex- 
ceeded 1,000. The resident physician 
ascribes this record to the fact that every 
child entering the school since September, 
1919, has been immunized with diphtheria 
toxin-antitoxin. The same practice is 
carried out at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home at Normal, Ill., which has an aver- 
age of 700 children, and no case of the 
disease has developed in more than three 


years.—The World’s Children. 


Teacher’s Troubles 

The following illustrates the difficulties 
encountered in teaching English to the 
deaf. The pupils in one of the lower 
grades are inclined to make mistakes in 
the use of time phrases. In the chapel 
the Principal took for his Wednesday 
talk to the pupils the subject, “Never put 
off until tomorrow what can be done to- 
day.” The following week in the class- 
room, one of the pupils, in attempting 
to describe what the Principal had talked 
about, wrote: “Never put off until last 
Thursday what can be done last Wed- 
nesday.”” —The Lone Star. 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Anita Driscott, Epirn M. Bue tt, Exiza 
McSuerry Woopror, AND Co.in S. BUELL 


The Teacher's Book gives the work of the Kinder- 
garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- 
sentation of the work through Grade 4. 
copy, $1.25. 


Book I. The children’s book for Grades 3 and 4. 
Price per copy, $1.00; 85c each in quantities of one 
dozen. 


Price per 


Order from 


THE VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 


BOOKS I and II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourh years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, inculding postage 
Send orders to EDITH M. BUELL 


904 Lexington Avenue New York City 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hear- 
ing Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 


Jena Method of Speech Reading 
The Michigan State Normal College offers 


courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
tion address 


MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Department of Special Education 
C. M. ELLIOTT, Director 


MISS B. L. WHITAKER, A.M., 


Associate Professor 


MISS A. M. BUNGER, Graduate Ohio Uni- 


versity Instructor 





WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 


Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
SMALL GROUP CLASSES 
PRACTICE CLASSES 


1316 New Hampshire Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone, North 4007 





WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


Incorporated 


826 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


Visitors Welcome 








THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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The Death of Dr. Walker 

Dr. William Laurens Walker, Super. 
intendent of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf, died at his home in Cedar 
Spring, S. C., on March 27th, after an 
illness of several months. He had spent 
his entire life in close association with 
the South Carolina School, and had been 
a prominent figure for many years in gath- 
erings of educators of the deaf. His pro- 
fessional devotion and his love of fun en- 
deared him to many friends and he will 
be greatly missed. 

W. L. Walker, Jr., who has been for 
several years his father’s assistant, was 
immediately elected as head of the school, 
making the fourth in direct line of de- 
scent to occupy the position. The school 
was founded by the young man’s great- 
grandfather, the Rev. Newton Pinckney 
Walker, and subsequently directed by his 
grandfather, Newton F. Walker. 


A New Day School 

A new day school for deaf children, 
making the fifth in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has been opened in the public 
school system of New Bedford. Eleven 
children are enrolled, and it is antici- 
pated that this number will be increased 
in September. Miss Mildred Palmer, a 
Clarke School normal graduate who has 
taught for the last six years in the Wright 
Oral School in New York, is in charge. 


Another Home for the Aged 

The Dixie Association of the Deaf, a 
society of alumni of the schools for the 
deaf in the South, has been working since 
its organization a few years ago to es 
tablish a home for the aged deaf of that 
section. Success crowned its efforts re 
cently, when a piece of property near St 
Augustine, Fla., was purchased. There is 
a sixteen-room house, with a_ beautiful 
outlook on the Matanzas River. The 
Home is to be maintained by the deaf, 
and is expected to open in the near 
future. 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 

(Continued from page 225) 
of the ordinary training schools lasts 
four years in Spain, and the professional 
training lasts two years. The curriculum 
of the first year includes supplementary 
psychological studies; the physiology of 
throat, ear, and eye; pedagogy and prac- 
tical training in the various classes. Dur- 
ing the second year the course covers 
such topics as orthophony, methodology, 
pedology, the education of the deaf, and 
practice. 

The examination gives only two alter- 
natives: passed or did not pass. The suc- 
cessful candidate must then write an ex- 
tensive treatise on some pedagogical top- 
ic, or on personal observations and stud- 
ies of the deaf child, etc. This thesis is 
then multigraphed and presented to the 
whole staff of the colegio and submitted 
to criticism and debate at a special and 
solemn meeting where the various au- 
thorities of the institution are present. 
It is expected that this reform will make 
the work of the school more efficacious. 

Dr. Barnils, hitherto superintendent of 
the institution of the deaf in Barcelona, 
and now director of the school of ortho- 
phony of that city, has recently published 
a learned and popularly written book on 
defectes del Parlar (225 pages, 10 pese- 
tas, Lliberia Catalonia, Barcelona). The 
author, besides being an educator of wide 
experience, is a learned scientist. He has 
studied at the College de France and 
[Ecole des Hautes Etudes in Paris and 
at the universities of Hamburg and Halle 
in Germany, and he has gained a doc- 
tor’s degree from Halle. 


He is the author of many books and 
manuals, dealing with phonetics, the edu- 
cation of the deaf, speech-defects, atro- 
phy, etc. Owing to his command of sev- 
eral languages his books are written in 
various languages, such as Spanish, Cata- 
lon, German, and French. His new work 
gives excellent information on defective 
speech and its cure, orthophony and voice 
culture. It bears witness to his great 
knowledge and practical skill. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 

SMALL CLASSES 

PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduate of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
64 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 
A Community Organization for the Deafened 
CONSTRUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL and SOCIAL 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 





BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 
Nitchie Method 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
ROSE I. DAVIS 
Terrace Court Apartments, Birmingham, Ala. 








The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading— 
The Child’s Way 


THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH 
READING FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by 


OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M.A. 


Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, 
College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 


and M. AGATHA SCALLY 
Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 


This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through 
colored charts described for each lesson. Concre:e 
Ideas within the experience of the child and Original 
Stories about actual experiences of children. 


Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with chil- 
dren in the public schools. 


Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 
Only text-book in speech reading for children by 
teachers who are actually employed in teaching the 


hard of hearing child in the public schools. 
Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 


Price, $3.00, postpaid 


Send orders to M. A. SCALLY 
3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Md. 
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Peter Pan Camp 
for Deafened Children 


PETER PAN CAMP 


i 

I Ss Ava 
MP—In the 
Pine Woods of 
Lake Ronkon 
koma, oF 


Ds ae. 


A happy life for 
12 Deaf Chil- 
dren, with ex- 
.§ perienced super- 
4..vision, Teachers 
¢ ¥¢ of the Deaf.— 


we. ,\ 
~< > \ ' 
I \ eaten, Every —_ an 
Wii) Li A object lesson— 
4 Oral = surround- 
Gi ings. All land 
HC 






and water 
sports. Rhythm, 
Dancing. Book- 
let on request. 


“LAKE RONKONKOMA 


LONG ISLAND 
ROSEMARY R. CLEARY 
Director 


362 79th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Telephone—Shore Road 3331 





SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


CLUB ROOMS 
1212 MARKET STREET 


A Community Center for the Deafened 


Lip-Reading Classes, Demonstration of Hearing 
Aids, Recreation and other activities 


May We Offer You Our Western Hospitality? 








REVISED EDITION 


“Lip Reading, Principles and Practice” 
by 
E. B. NITCHIE 


Revised in 1930 by Mrs. Elizabeth Helm 
Nitchie 


Price, $2.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Class for the Conservation of 
Hearing 
(Contnued from page 199) 
three months, and is doing regular fifth 
grade work. 

When, in the usual course of hearing 
tests, a child is found to have a hearing 
loss, a questionnaire is sent to his pres- 
ent teacher. This includes, among other 
inquiries, the question, “Do you find it 
necessary to raise your voice in speaking 
to him?” Almost invariably the teacher 
replies “No” to this question, and yet, in 
a number of cases, she ascribes the child’s 
poor work to “slow mentality.” She has 
not realized the necessity for raising her 
voice, she has made no special effort to 
see that he understands. As soon as she 
realizes this, and the child has begun lip- 
reading lessons, an adjustment takes 
place which is all for the child’s benefit, 
and usually he is able to keep up with 
hearing boys and girls. 

All such adjustment is part of the con- 
structive program which is being tried 
out in Baltimore. The amount that has 
been accomplished in less than seven 
years is astonishing. The first task was 
to convince the Baltimore Board of Health 
that the problem of deafness was sufh- 
ciently momentous for them to bother 
about. One of the younger and more 
advanced otologists, Dr. M. L. Breit- 
stein, became interested, and cooperated 
in every way. There are now a well 
equipped clinic, a nurse who does noth- 
ing but ear work, and an aurist to exam- 
ine and treat the children. A full-time 
audiometrist makes audiometer tests, and 
two teachers of lip-reading give lessons 
in thirty-two schools to about two hun- 
dred and fifty hard of hearing children. 
There are also three classes for adults, 
two in the evening and one in the after- 
noon, all of which meet twice a week. 

A class for colored teachers was begun 
at Morgan College in 1930. There are 
eight in this class, one of whom is to 
take charge of the conservation of hear- 
ing class ys colored children. 

The cooperation given by the Board of 
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Education, the Board of Health, and the 
special staff have made possible a re- 
markable degree of accomplishment, but 
nothing is more impressive than the prog- 
ress made by the children in the Con- 
servation of Hearing Class who have 
been lifted from a state of being “prob- 
lems” to a normal degree of achievement. 


Reading for Pleasure 
(Continued from page 214) 

had for the taking at any desired time. 

This device has done much to elimin- 
ate false pride; in order to get a new 
book on his card, a pupil will choose 
books which suit his mental age, rather 
than his chronological age. They tell me 
and their class-mates which books they 
like best; those which they decide are 
especially good are in great demand. 

Out of a class of eleven, five of whom 
are mentally very young, two have read 
three books each this year, two four, one 
seven, two ten each, two sixteen, one 
eighteen and one twenty. Among the 
books read are the following: “Last of 
the Mohicans,” Dickens’ “Christmas 
Stories,” “The Last Continent of Adven- 
ture,” “The Pathfinder,’ “The Texas 
Ranger,” “Ox Team Days on the Oregon 
Trail,” “A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After,” 
“We,” “Bob, Son of Battle,” “The Jungle 
Book,” “The Spy.” and “How They Car- 
ried the Mail.” 


Home and School 
(Continued from page 224) 
Because it is written in non- 
technical language as far as possible and 
the few technical terms used are care- 
fully explained, it makes illuminating 
reading for the layman desiring up-to- 
date information on what the scientists 
have so far evolved in the way of ex- 
planation of heredity, and its workings. 

These pamphlets may be obtained from 
the Child Study Association at 20c¢ each. 


the subject. 
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THE SPEECH-READERS GUILD 
OF BOSTON, INC. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 

A homelike center for friendly 
intercourse, education and so- 
cial service among the hard of 
hearing. Hearing tested by 
both 3A and 4A Audiometers. 
and hearing instruments 
demonstrated by appointment. 
Guild House offers bedrooms for students and 
visitors at reasonable rates. Office hours 9-5 
daily except Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and Holidays. Visitors welcome. 








CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Authorized to give Teacher Training Course in 
the Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods. 


Normal Courses for Teachers of the Hard of 
Hearing, Adult or Child, in public school classes 
617 SHREVE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 





MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
1424 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified 
Applicants 





Telephone, Circle 2262 
MISS OLIVE E. D. HART 


Specialist in Lip-Reading and Correcting Speech 
Defects of zll kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


162 West 56th St., N. Y. 





MRS. ’GENE WATSON 


Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 
Hard of Hearing 


The Buchanan 


155 E. 47th Street New York 








BERKELEY SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER 
2646 Dwight Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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EARS AND THE MAN 
Studies in Social Work for the Deafened 
by 


ANNETTA W. PECK, ESTELLE E. 
SAMUELSON, ANN LEHMAN 


Price—$2.10, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 





BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By LOUISE UPHAM 


Principal of Chesheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Beginner's Book $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes ... $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes . $1.00 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations $1.00 
Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the 


Author 





cADVERTISE IN 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 








HEARING AND THE 
SCHOOL CHILD 


By WaLpmMaAn, WADE AND AreTz. 1931. 


Distributed through The Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“A comprehensive scientific study of partially 
deafened school children to determine the re- 
lation between defective hearing and certain 
well defined conditions in the public schools. 
A pioneer study in this field, it presents cor- 
rected data upon which are based conserva- 
tive deductions and from which constructive 
remedial programs are derived.” It should 
find a ready acceptance at the hands of 
school administrative officers, teachers and lay- 
men interested in the fair minded treatment 
of the atypical child in the public school. 


Price $2.00. 


First Epition ExHAustep—Seconp Epition 
Reapy SHorTLY. 
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Once when I was young I evolved a 
bright idea and it was stolen right under 
my nose. I complained to an_ older 
friend who remarked sagely: “Forget it, 
The only people who need to worry 
about having their good ideas stolen are 


those who are afraid they may never 
have any more.” 











—Bruce Barton, 
* * * 

An educator can never be satisfied by 
merely adapting himself to the conditions 
in the schools as he finds them. To be 
an educator means to be an influence. 

—T. B. Riggs. 
* * * 

Of all the social dangers confronting 
us today I regard as the greatest, the 
growth of a vast multitude of people in 
all classes of society with no skill they 
can exercise either for their own enjoy- 
ment or other peoples’ benefit. 


—L. P. Jacks. 
* * * 

That we grow from perfection to per- 
fection is a thought very comforting to 
parents and teachers. The crude unfin- 
ished work of the little child may be per- 
fect for him. The uncertain immature 
work of the adolescent may be _ perfect 
for him. A visitor once said to a young 
teacher, “You accept imperfect work 
from the children.” It is not the teach- 
er’s province to accept or reject the work 
of children. If conditions are right they 
will work to the point of satisfaction and 
that is sufficient for that time. Experience 
develops ideals. 

—Marietta Johnson. 
* * * 

No teacher can have an excessive num- 
ber of social engagements and at the 
same time be a good teacher. In_ the 
teaching profession, popularity cannot 
take the place of efficiency. 

—Lewis H. Chrisman. 
* * * 

Salaries, like praise, must come as a 

result, not as a lure or bait. 


—T. B. Riggs. 
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You can get along with a wooden leg 
but you can’t get along with a wooden 
head. It is the brain that counts, but in 
order that your brain may be kept clear 
you must keep your body fit and well; 
and that cannot be done if one drinks 
MOE ee Keep yourself free from 
all entangling habits. Remember, it’s 
the brain that counts. 


—Charles Mayo, M. D. 
* * % 

Habit is a cable: we weave a thread of 

it every day, and at last we cannot break 


it. 
—Horace Mann. 


oo * * 

All life is striving after rewards. The 
attempt to purge education of all rewards 
is mere visionary sentimentalism. The 
more spiritual rewards are, of course, the 
more desirable, and mere money or prize 
rewards are the worst form, but that re- 
ward should be used as a stimulus, that is 
most effective in bringing about the best 
results—in which must be reckoned the 
effect on the child’s character. 

—Virgil M. Hillyer. 
% % * 


School men and women should know 
enough philosophy of education and 
should possess enough common sense to 
prevent their becoming rabid “fans” of 
every patent process appearing in the 
modern educational world. This implies 
that they should be able to recognize 
genuine teaching art when it appears. 


—Thomas J. Lancaster. 
* * * 


At its worst, project teaching is child- 
freedom-of-expression with nothing worth 
expressing.—At its best project teaching 
is the happy, eager, co-operative teacher- 
guided struggle of each individual child 
toward what he can and ought to be. 

—Thomas J. Lancaster. 


* * * 


Don’t call me Dr. McAndrew. I haven’t 
a doctor's degree and if I did have I 
wouldn’t admit it. Titles are childish. 
It’s probably all right for a physician to 
tack on “Dr.” to his name, but a school 
teacher—that’s babyish. You might as 
well call me Lord McAndrew. 


—William McAndrew. 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS 


opens them 


and 


wide to 
the world of 


sound 





The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. U. R. 5 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COMING SOON!! 


The Story of 
Lip Reading: Its Genesis and Development 


by 
FRED DE LAND 


Revised and brought down to date by Harriet 
Andrews Montague 


Of interest to every hard of hearing per- 
son and every teacher of lip reading. 


The first effort to present a complete his- 
torical study of the development of 
this means of communication. 


Place your order now! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 | 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-ofdoor sports. 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 


DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


ee 

Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _ $17.00 

Series III. Myths _ $10.00 

Series I, II and III _. $35.00 
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AND: 


WRECKAGE 


There was a young fellow named Herb, 
Who parked his auto at the curb. 

He backed on the track, 

Without looking back— 


Now his car is a wreck—so is Herb! 











What Good Is Hearing ?—The teach. 
er had been giving a lesson on the 
reindeer, says the Portland Herald, when 
she noticed that one boy was paying very 
little attention to what was being. said. 
Turning to him suddenly, she asked; 
“What is the use of the reindeer?” 

“It makes things grow,” was the unex- 
pected reply. 


The Ideal Companion.—Mother had 
engaged a new governess for Tommy. 
She was the fourth since March. Some- 
how, Tommy could not get to like these 
ladies and, judging by the number and 
extent of the bruises and scratches they 
sustained during his lessons it is doubtful 
if they were very fond of him. “Well, 
Tommy,” said mother a day or two after 
the new governess had arrived, “how do 
you like her.” “Oh, I like her ever so 
much,” he replied. “That’s right, dar- 
ling,” said his mother, much relieved. 
‘“T’m so glad my little boy has found a 
teacher he likes.” “Yes,” observed Tom- 
my, “she’s awfully sweet. She says she 
don’t care whether I learn anything or 
not as long as father pays her salary!” 


An Explanation.—“You say that 
Blank has gone on the lecture platform? 
Well, you surprise me.” 

“Yes, a friend gave him a dress suit 
for a present, and as he doesn’t dance 
and is too proud to be a head waiter, it 
was up to him to do something.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


They Make Mistakes, Too.—A cler- 
gyman and his wife, says the Kablegram, 
were receiving a call from a parishioner. 
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The clergyman’s small daughter, aged 
nine, walked up to the visitor, and gaz- 
ing intently at her said, “Oh, my! But 
arent you homely?” The mother, of 
course, was horrified and sought to undo 
the mischief as well as she could. “Why, 
Laura,” she said, “what do you mean?” 
Frightened, Laura stammered: “I only 
m-m-meant it for a joke.” But the mother 
ushed disastrously onward. “Well, it 
would have been a much better joke if 
you had said, ‘How pretty you are!’” 

Appropriate.—They were sending as 
a wedding present a silver butter-dish. 
“What shall I write on the card, 
Dwight?” asked the wife. “Oh, just 
the usual thing,” he said. But she could 
think of nothing that seemed appropriate 
and finally handed the card to him, 
whereupon he scribbled on it: For but- 
ter—or for worse. 


No Cooperation.—The teacher was 
examining the class. Singling out a 
somnolent pupil in the rear of the room 
he asked him a question. The boy, con- 
fused, arose slowly and tried to catch the 
stage whispers of his friends seated about 
him. 

“Well, you ought to be able to answer 
promptly,” snapped the teacher, as the 
boy hesitated. “You seem to be getting 
plenty of help back there.” 

“I could answer promptly,” admitted 
the boy, “but there is a difference of 
opinion among my cooperators.” 

Economy. — “That home I rented 
from you,” said the dissatisfied tenant 
to the real estate agent, reports the Sun- 
derland Echo, “is horribly draughty. 
When I am sitting in the middle of the 
room my hair blows all over my head. 
Can’t you do something for the win- 
dows?” 

“Don’t you think, sir,” replied the 
agent, suavely, “that it would be easier 
and cheaper for you to get your hair 
eut?” 





Harder._—“What is the worst thing a 
married man can do?” 

Herring.—“‘Well, to be frank—” 

Harder.—“I guess you're right.” 
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The Phipps Unit 


The 
PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone conduction. 
For the first time this principle is made available 
for the deafened and the deaf to use in the home 
or school in a persistent effort to tone up the 
residual hearing or to re-educate hearing that has 
become dormant through lack of use. It quickens 
sound perception. Through bone conduction radio 
programs are brought within hearing range, elim- 
inating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied at 
small cost. Easily attached to radio, electric phono- 
graph with records, or electric audio amplifier. 


D. C. PHIPPS 


Offices 
3812 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles California 
45 Newbury Street 


Boston Massachusetts 











WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE FAR WEST 
The “Blue Bird Camp’’ Calls You 


Friendship Cottage—for ten years the popular camp for the Hard of Hearing 





In the San _ Bernar- 
dino Mountains of 
Southern  Colifornia 


Deafened boys and girls of teen age who have a practical knowledge of spoken language 
Come and have a happy, healthy, and helpful vacation 
Responsible leaders, competent instructor, ideal accommodations 
SPEECH TRAINING—LIP READING—GOOD TIMES—NATURE STUDY 
Four weeks of helpful instruction and outdoor life for $60.00 
Limited Number accommodated—Make reservations by June 15th 
Send for circular and further recommendation 


MISS OLIVE E. HARRIS, Camp Director 





114 W. Palm Avenue 


EDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 








CAMP “KUMTUIT” 


CAMP “KUMTUIT™ 


HARMONY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Individual oral training developed under 
trained supervisors. 
All sports and camp activities. 
Swimming, hikes, archery, games. 


Thirty-eight miles from Pittsburgh, in a 
region unsurpassed for health and beauty. 


8 Weeks’ Term $8.00. No extras 
Write to 
HELEN SMILLIE, Director 


650 Orchard Avenue, 
BELLEVUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





DEAFENED} 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


s | 
The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, Re 


with a clear, natural tone. Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 


out the slightest obligation, or write for —” 


Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 
—— Awe) 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc if 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y¥: 








